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The Rolling Wheatfields of the West 



The world is suffering from a temporary shortage of wheat, but this will be remedied in a 
few weeks when the new harvest is reaped in the rolling wheatfields of America. Here we 
see the reapers at work in the Far West, using a machine that reaps and threshes the wheat, 
and puts the grain into bags as the machine is driven along 


AN ANCIENT BRITON 
AT BAY 

LAST OF THE WILD CATS 

The Splendid Creature Who 
Saw Man Arrive in Britain 

TENANT OF THE BRITISH 
JUNGLE 

By Our Natural Historian 

It is with great regret that friends of 
wild animals will learn that that splen¬ 
did creature, the British wild cat, is 
once more the victim of persecution. 

Its last home is in the north of Scot¬ 
land, to which it has sullenly receded 
since the coming of forearms exter¬ 
minated its kindred in Wales and the 
wilder regions of northern England. 

Where slieep-farming and the raising 
of poultry were commonly practised, it 
may have been excusable to level a gun 
a t this formidable beauty, for it is simply 
a tiger or leopard in miniature ; but it 
has long withdrawn beyond the pas¬ 
toral pale, and has a good title to 
retreats in the Highland sanctuaries. 

The Cat Meets Its Match 

The wild cat is a very ancient Briton. 
It flourished in our land when the lion, 
.hyena, mammoth, reindeer, and hippo¬ 
potamus were here. It saw them come 
and go. It must have lurked in the 
British jungle to witness with surprise 
and displeasure the arrival of the most 
formidable invader—Man himself. 

Physically, man was less to be feared 
than other occupants of wild cat ter¬ 
ritory, but he proved able to inflict hurts 
in. a way impossible to other creatures. 
He could wound at a distance with far- 
flung stones and spears, and with flint- 
tipped weapons hurled by a bow. He 
could catch a cat by a trap ; he could 
kill at close quarters by means of im¬ 
plements taken into his hands and used 
as a deadly extension of his own limbs. 

Live and Let Live 

, Still, by an unwritten compact of 
Hive and Let .Live, man. and cat abode 
together, and witnessed the extirpation 
of the giant mammals, till man,' becom¬ 
ing master of a gun, at last decided to 
be unchallenged master of his' land as 
well, and killed all such cats as might 
conceivably approach his sh'eep folds 
and his poultry runs. And so the 
wild, cats crept away north, over moss 
and moor, into silent glen and gloomy 
forest, with ’ lordly eagles and lioarse- 
throated ravens overhead, and the un¬ 
tamed deer and stealthy fox in posses¬ 
sion of the Earth about them. , 

Here for generations they were safe in 
seclusion, like the human outlaws with 
whom Scott makes us familiar. But a 
race of men new to Scotland arose, men 
not of the soil, but visitors to Scotland 
for brief periods who went from England 
to kill things. They shot down deer and 
birds, and, lest the wild cat should fore¬ 
stall them, word went forth that the wild 
cat * should be destroyed. It was an 


outrage on Nature, but for years the 
practice was pursued, till the end was in 
sight. Then certain Scottish landowners 
cried a halt, and declared • that the 
remnant of these splendid creatures 
should be suffered to live in the wild 
forests of Scotland. Their numbers 
slowly but surely increased, . but now, 
for reasons unexplained, the campaign 


of slaughter has begun again. We 
have societies for tlic preservation 
of buildings, open spaces, and public 
liberties, but we urgently need a society 
for the preservation of wild life in our 
islands, especially such picturesque sur¬ 
vivors of our spacious untamed days as 
have gone. to ou,r farthest North for a 
last shelter and the right to live. E.A.B : 


THE SLOOP IN THE 
RED SEA 

WHAT SHE IS TO DO 

How the Winds Blow the Slave 
Ships from Africa 

THE WATCHFUL BRITISH FLEET 

Here is ah item in the official news that 
has behind it much interest and im¬ 
portance, though probably outside the 
knowledge of the average British reader. 

The sloop Lupin is commissioned to 
patrol the southward end of the Red Sea 
after the south-west monsoon in September, 
when she will proceed to the India station. 

What is implied in that official 
announcement ? It reminds civilisation 
of something it probably forgets. That 
something is that Mohammedanism al¬ 
lows domestic slavery, and on both sides 
of the Red Sea, in Africa and Arabia, it 
still exists. 

.. The replenishing of the supply of 
slaves in Arabia, particularly in its 
inland parts, must come .from Africa, 
and whenever the winds are favourable, 
as during the period of the south-west 
monsoon, attempts are constantly made 
to bring slaves across the Red Sea, by 
Arab sailing vessels. 

British Navy’s Humane Work 

But the civilised world has agreed to 
put down the slave trade on the open 
sea?, and in. that humane work the 
British navy is regularly employed. 
Small vessels, swift enough to catch the 
Arab sailing craft, or dhows, patrol the 
African coast of the Red Sea, and release 
any slaves that ai*e intercepted-. 

, The more civilised countries have not 
the power to alter the habits of the 
Arab tribes and small States. Abys¬ 
sinia has not abolished domestic slavery, 
though' the opinion of enlightened 
Abyssinians discountenances it.' The 
only way. to root out human slaverv in 
remote, regions is by convincing the 
people that it should not exist.. 

. The purchase, or capture of slaves-m 
Africa is a very profitable form of Arab 
business, as formerly the slave trade on 
the western coast of Africa was a 
profitable English, French, and Portu¬ 
guese business.' But .the Arab trader in 
men has now to run the gauntlet of such 
watchful British ships as the sloop Lupin, 
and though the slave trade exists it exists 
only as a form of smuggling. 


LOST ON A GLACIER 

For four summers a Swiss father lias 
been searching the Aletscli Glacier for 
the body of his son, who went ahead of 
him in the descent of the glacier three 
years ago and disappeared. 

The other day, as the father and 
another son were starting out once more, 
they were told that, a body had been 
found and it proved to be his. Clotlief 
were well preserved and left no doubt 
The bov was a student at Basle. 
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THE FIERY FURNACE EUROPE MOVING 
MAN WHO WENT INTO IT TOWARDS PEACE 


THE JAMBOREE 

Life in the Great Camp 


TRAGEDY OF A 
LAWLESS LAND 


Hero of a Tank on the 
Caledonia 


The London Conference 

FRANCE AND THE RUHR 


ONE MORE GOLDEN DEED 

Was there ever a deed of more un¬ 
flinching and deliberate heroism than 
that of Neil Foreman, of Go van, Glas¬ 
gow, the plumber to whom the Carnegie 
Hero Trustees have just awarded a gold 
watch and a purse of money for rescuing 
a comrade from the flaming ballast 
tanks of a ship where both were working ? 

That is the baldest statement of what 
this brave workman did. The ballast 
tanks of a steamship like the twin-screw 
Caledonia, in which Neil Foreman was 
at work, are great upright wedges on 
either side of the central keel plate. 
They are hollow, and are honeycombed 
by iron plates into small compartments, 
each of which is only about four feet 
high and two and a half feet wide. 

A Cry from the Tank 

A workman makes his way from one to 
another of these iron cells through man¬ 
holes just big enough for him to crawl 
through. It is an awkward journey at 
any time, for inside the compartments is 
pitch darkness, and a workman who 
wants to get to any particular spot 
inside the ballast tank has to take a 
naphtha lamp with him. • 

It was such a journey that Fore¬ 
man made. An apprentice plumber, 
George Chapman, had gone inside the 
ballast tank to fix a pipe from the 
inside, and had taken a naphtha lamp 
handed to him by a fellow-apprentice 
who then went round to the other out¬ 
side wall of the tank where the pipe ran. 

Suddenly he heard a cry from inside 
the tank. He ran back to the manhole 
by which Chapman had entered. Flames 
were shooting from it. Fie shouted for 
help, and. Neil Foreman, working on 
the other side of the ship, ran across. 
Peering through the manhole, he saw 
the lad Chapman wrapped in flames. 

The Naphtha Lamp 

What had happened was that Chap¬ 
man had stumbled with his naphtha 
lamp into a compartment where two 
other leaking lamps had been left, and 
perhaps his light lit the fumes, or per¬ 
haps he struck a match. He was never 
able to say. But in the horror and 
confusion of finding himself surrounded 
by flames, he turned the wrong way to 
get out, and when Foreman saw him he 
was five compartments away. 

Foreman did not hesitate a moment, 
but thrust his way through the narrow 
manholes. He reached the apprentice, 
and took off his cap and put it over 
Chapman’s face to save him as much as 
possible from the heat and flames. 
One can see the man’s calm, thinking 
mind at work in that awful situation. 
And then he had to think of how to get 
Chapman out. He managed it. He 
carried and thrust him from compart¬ 
ment to compartment, and through 
manhole after manhole till he got him 
outside and raised to the surface. 

A Record of Sacrifice 

We should like to be able to say that 
all this heroism was rewarded by the 
saving of Chapman’s life, but that was 
not to be, for he died the next day. 

Foreman himself was so severely burned 
that he could not work for two months 
afterwards, and his nerves broke down 
from the strain. But he is at work again 
now, and, though he must still feel the 
tragedy, which all his bravery could not 
avert, of his comrade’s, death, he should 
find some consolation in the thought 
that he has written one deed more on 
the world’s record of great sacrifices 
and devotion. 


The great change that all Europe lias 
been waiting for appears to be coming. 
A friendly and united effort for. a 
European settlement, ■ with French and 
German representatives sitting round 
a table in London; in company with 
all the rest of the nations .concerned; 
and America “ looking on,” has brought 
about the most notable advance towards 
final peace that has yet been achieved. 

The second stage of the London Con¬ 
ference proceeded " according to plan.” 
After slowly and carefully coming to an 
agreement among themselves, the Allies, 
with an American looking on, discussed 
the Dawes scheme with the German 
delegation. 

The formal purpose of the Conference 
was achieved, the German delegates 
signed an agreement with the Repara¬ 
tions Commission as to the method of 
carrying out the Dawes Committee’s 
recommendations ; and the Bills it will 
be necessary for the'German Reichstag 
to pass were approved by the members 
of the Commission. 

Eve of a Great Event 

The German signature was condi¬ 
tional, however, on agreement by the 
Conference on some other matters 
outside the Dawes plan itself. The 
execution of the plan, said the German 
representatives, assumed that the mili¬ 
tary forces of France and Belgium would 
leave the Ruhr as soon as the plan was 
in operation, and that the last soldier 
should be gone within a very few months 
at the outside. 

It was the conciliatory attitude' of 
France on this point, thanks to the new 
French Premier and the new feeling 
coming over the French people, that 
fixed the decision and brought the 
Conference, apparently, to the very 
eve of a great event. Germany is willing 
to put the Daw’es Report into operation, 
and so begin effective payments ; and 
France is willing to give Germany 
freedom in the Ruhr as soon as Germany 
does this. * 

MISSING EXPLORER 

First News of Rasmussen for 
a Year 

The first news for over a year has just 
reached Copenhagen of the Arctic ex¬ 
plorer, Knud Rasmussen, 

Fie left Denmark in the summer of 
1922 to study the Eskimo. In April of 
last year one of his comrades, Mr. Berket 
Smith, brought news that he had 
reached Pelly Bay after visiting the 
Eskimo in north-west Greenland and 
the islands north of Canada, and pro¬ 
posed to cross Alaska to Siberia. 

Now we hear that Captain Joergensen, 
visiting Herschel Island, near the border 
between northern Canada and Alaska, 
last November, was told by the natives 
that Rasmussen was then. 250 miles 
east of the island. This news he gave 
to the.. Danish consul at Seattle, in 
America, who sent it to Copenhagen. 

It is surmised that Rasmussen has 
had to abandon his westward trip, and 
will return to civilisation by coming 
south up one of the Canadian rivers. 
The mouth of the great Mackenzie 
River is near the spot indicated by 
Captain Joergensen. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Bahamas 
Elsinore. 
Genoa * 
Gondola . 


Bah-hah-mahs 
. El-se-nor- 
* . Jen-o-ali 

. Gon-do-lah 


THE PRINCE AND HIS 
NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOUR 

Now we know why they call it a Jam¬ 
boree. As the Chief Scout said, What 
else could you call an Omnium Gatherum 
of healthy lads from all over the world ? 

The farthest ends of the Empire sent 
their sons to take part in these mighty 
celebrations of comradeship, and though 
the performers in the Jamboree itself 
numbered only 12,000'—the total number 
of Scouts who came to London to' help 
and look on was about 300,000. 

- Think of it! As many people as 
there are in a town like Nottingham 1 
The Prince, Chief Commissioner for 
Wales, flew* his flag among his own 
Welsh Scouts in the tents on the top 
of the hill. Of these, 1000 formed a 
trained choir, and the Prince sat round- 
the camp fire on Saturday night while 
they sang, and joined in the rousing 
choruses. When the Prince went to 
bed it was to sleep in a tent 12 feet 
square, with a few wicker chairs and a 
small table, and lit by an oil lamp. 

The Chief Scout, in a tent so small 
that he could not stand upright inside 
it, was the Prince’s next-door neigh¬ 
bour, and shared with him the deafening 
cheers that rang through the Stadium 
on the opening day. The scene when 
they stood side by side on the-Sunday, 
at the service broadcasted through the 
kingdom, was thrilling indeed. 

Playing the Game 

But, in the Stadium or out of it. 
Scouts and Cubs swarmed everywhere, 
marching in fours (never mind the 
rainl, running hither and thither,' ex¬ 
ploring, acting as guides- to proud 
parents. Scouts from Australia, from 
Canada, New Zealand, South Africa; 
440 from Ulster, 350 . from Dublin, 
Scottish Scouts in kilts. Scouts from 
Palestine in red fezzes ; Sea Scouts, Girl 
Guides—all bent on showing how they 
have captured the Empire for the great 
enterprise of Playing the Game. 

How vast an undertaking was this 
camp of theirs, pitched where no camp 
had ever been before. With 50,000 meals 
to serve each day; 26,000 plates to w t ash 
up after each meal; 60,000 letters to send 
out and deliver ; 2500 tents to look after ; 
and 100 beds in the camp hospital. 

For a week the great Jamboree went 
on, and on no day were the performances 
alike. Freshness, alertness, self-depen¬ 
dence, were the qualities. that struck 
the looker-on, and in all the excitement 
there was a courtesy, a consideration, a 
spirit of helpfulness, which showed itself 
especially in the care of the older 
Scouts for the Cubs and smaller boys. 

The Prince held a farewell inspection 
of the detachment which went to repre¬ 
sent Britain at the International Jam¬ 
boree at Copenhagen. He must have 
been proud to feel that this great move¬ 
ment, the conception of one man,:-has 
spread British ideals through the nations. 

400 MILES ON AN ICE 
FLOE 

More News of the Teddy 

More news has come through of the 
adventure of the trading steamer Teddy, 
run by the East Greenland Company 
in the service of Denmark’s trading 
monopoly with her only colony. 

Thirty miles before reaching Ger¬ 
mania Harbour, far north on the east 
coast of Greenland, the Teddy- met 
ice, which forced her to near Liverpool 
coast, 400 miles south of Germania. A 
hundred miles further south, off Scoresby 
Sound, the crew left their boat. 

They drifted on an ice floe 400 miles 
further, south and west, till they reached 
Angmagsalik, 4 ‘ the 'longest drift on an 
ice iioe known.” There they were rescued 
and landed at Reykjavik in Iceland. 


Mrs. Evans of Mexico 

BRAVE WOMAN WHO GAVE 
HER LIFE FOR HER RIGHTS 

There has been a tragic sequel to the 
Mexican Government’s attack on Mr. 
Cummins, the British representative in 
Mexico City, owing to his criticism of 
! the attempt to deprive Mrs. Evans, a 
| British subject, of her farm. The 
necessity of this demand has now been 
only too clearly proved, for Mrs. Evans 
has been slain in cold blood by a body 
of mounted assassins while she was re¬ 
turning from Mexico City with wages 
for her people. 

The Mexican Government has ex¬ 
pressed its deep regret at the crime, and 
' has promised that every effort shall be 
made to discover and punish the offen¬ 
ders, but there is the deepest indigna¬ 
tion against the Government both in 
England and in America. It knew well 
the danger Mrs. Evans w r as in, yet it took 
no steps for her protection. 

A Fight for Justice 

Mrs. Evans was an American, born in 
Mexico, who married an , Englishman 
killed in the war. At the last revision of 
the Mexican constitution a law was 
passed for the breaking up of big estates, 
and it had been decided under this law 
to take Mrs. Evans’ farm from her. 
There was a dispute about the compen¬ 
sation to be given, and the dispute had 
not been settled. Meanwhile the local 
people had tried to take the law into 
tlieir own hands, and seize the farm. 

For months there was actual warfare, 
and the Government looked on, doing 
nothing. The only wonder is-that Mrs. 
Evans was not killed long before. 

Doubtless it was foolish of her to stay 
and continue the fight. But her whole 
soul was in the defence of what she held 
to be her rights. 

One of the curious things about this 
tragedy is that, while it was a dispute 
between Britain and Mexico, the death 
of .Mrs. Evans has made it a dispute 
between the United States and Mexico, 
for the heir to the estate is an American. 


THE TWO IRELANDS 
Trouble Over a Boundary Line 

The new and quite unexpected trouble 
over the borderline between Northern 
and Southern Ireland has created some 
anxiety in politics. 

The present border is that fixed when 
Home Rule was given to Northern and 
Southern Ireland, before Southern Ire¬ 
land was made into a separate Dominion 
of the Empire as the Irish Free State. It 
gives to Northern Ireland the whole of 
the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Tyrone. 

'When the Free State was formed, it- 
was hoped that Northern Ireland might 
agree to be part of it, but it was pro¬ 
vided in Article 12 of the Treaty that 
Northern Ireland might vote itself out 
of the Free State, in which case a 
Commission was- to fix' the border 
between them. The Commission was to 
consist of a member for each of the two 
Irish Governments, with a chairman 
appointed by the’British Government. 

The Northern Government, however, 
demands that the old border shall 
remain, except for minor adjustments. 
It has refused to appoint a commissioner 
to help to fix the boundary. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council has now decided that as the 
law stands the Boundary Commission 
cannot act without a member appointed 
by Northern Ireland. The Free State 
Parliament is pressing for a settlement 
because it says many districts now in 
Northern Ireland want to be in the 
Free State and ought to be transferred. 

So the Government proposes, unless 
a settlement is arrived at, to pass a Bill 
appointing a Commissioner for Northern 
Ireland if Northern Ireland still refuses 
to do so. There is great hope, however, 
of a friendly agreement. ; 
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MAN WHO OWNED 
THE TEA CHESTS 

HIS GRANDSON’S STORY 

The American Who Became 
Lord Chancellor of England 

A LOOK-BACK ACROSS 
A CENTURY 

It is a hundred years since John 
Singleton Copley became Attorney- 
General in the British Government, a 
promotion which led him directly to 
the Lord Chancellorship and a peerage. 
He became Lord Lyndliurst. 

Except to lawyers, his name is little 
known, yet he holds the distinction of 
being the only Lord High Chancellor of 
England to be born in America. 

Copley’s father was a successful por¬ 
trait painter, and was born at Boston, 
Massachusetts, where he made a fairly 
substantial income and lived in a big 
house with eleven acres of lawn attached 
to it, in what is now the busiest part 
of the city. 

In Very Handsome Style 

He was described by a friend as 
“ living in a beautiful house fronting 
on a fine open common; attired in a 
crimson velvet suit, laced with gold, 
and having everything about him in 
very handsome style.” - 

The future Chancellor’s mother was 
the daughter of Richard Clark, a Boston 
merchant, to whom was consigned the 
famous cargo of tea which was pitched I 
into Boston Harbour by citizens dis¬ 
guised as Mohawk Indians. It was, of 
course, this incident that led to the War 
of Independence and the freeing of 
America from British rule, and it is a 
queer reflection that the daughter of 
the owner of the famous tea chests 
pitched into the sea in defiance of 
English law should become the mother 
of the man who was to be the head of 
the whole legal system of England. 

Artists from America 

At the time the younger Copley was 
born the American colonies were still 
British, and when he was two years 
old his father came to England, where 
already another American-born artist 
had settled and won fame—Benjamin 
West, who afterwards became President 
of the Royal Academy. West helped 
Copley a great deal. 

The boy was to be an artist like his 
father, but he showed such brilliant 
scholarship at school and at Cambridge 
University, that it was decided to let 
him study law. He was called to the 
Bar, and then sailed for Boston, which 
was now independent of English rule, 
to try to recover some property his 
father had lost. 

He was unable to recover the estate, 
however, and both father and son 
. remained in England, young Copley 
rising higher arid higher in the legal 
profession, until he became Attorney- 
General in 1824, Master of the Rolls 
in 1826, and Lord Chancellor in 1827. 

A Wonderful Feat 

When his party went out of office 
he was appointed Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, and in this post he 
delivered a judgment which has been 
described as the most wonderful ever 
heard in an English court of law. 

Not only did he not read it, but 
in delivering it lie never once referred 
to notes, although.he continued speaking 
for a whole day, setting forth complicated 
facts and figures and correcting state¬ 
ments of counsel on both sides. He 
never faltered or hesitated, and was 
not once mistaken in a name, or a figure, 
or a date. This feat has remained the 
wonder of the legal world. 

Lord Lyndliurst lived until 1863, .when 
he died of old age, being 91. 


AT SCHOOL BY THE SEA 



Fun between the lessons 



A smack owner explains how fish are caught A lesson on the beach 



Playtime—Ring-o’-roses in the surf 



The class goes paddling 


Many of London’s poorer children, by paying small weekly contributions, which are added 
to by the London County Council, are privileged under the School Journey Scheme to enjoy 
a fortnight’s lessons by the sea. These pictures, taken at Hastings, show girls from a 
Hackney School benefiting by the scheme. Many of them had never seen the sea before 


TEACHERS COME 
TO TOWN 

LEARNING OUR WAYS 

A Capital Way of Building Up 
a Better World 

TALKING ENGLISH AND 
SEEING ENGLAND 

Twenty years ago a party of about 
180 teachers from foreign countries spent 
a very happy fortnight at school in 
London, and ever since that time, 
except when the war was on, similar 
parties from abroad have spent their 
holidays in the same way. 

This year there were 230 of them, 
representing 26 nations, all assembled 
under the guidance of a professor of 
London University, Mr. Walter Ripman, 
to see for themselves how we live, and to 
hear for themselves how we speak. 

Gathering of the Nations 

They arrived in the middle of July, 
arid they. finished their course at the 
Household Science Department of King’s 
College for Women, in Campden Hill, in 
the middle ol August. The Department, 
whose regular students are on holiday, 
lent its class rooms and recreation 
rooms and its comfortable living quar¬ 
ters to these welcome strangers. 

Of the nations represented, Switzer¬ 
land sent the largest number. For¬ 
merly Germany sent a large contin¬ 
gent, and this year, for the first time 
since the war, Germany was well repre¬ 
sented again. Sw r eden, Norway, and 
Denmark w ere w r ell to the fore, as is only 
natural, the knowledge of English being 
almost a universal necessity in these 
small countries. 

A World Language 

The chief business of these students 
is to learn the correct pronunciation of 
English, so that they may teach it in 
their own schools. The tongue w^e speak, 
whatever its difficulties, has become 
practically a vx>rld language, and there 
are very few countries of any, high 
standard of civilisation where it is not 
taught in schools. Unfortunately, many 
teachers who . understand English are 
quite unable to speak it so that w e can 
understand what they say. 

So Mr. Ripman lias taken great care, 
all through the 20 years during which 
he has conducted the course, to see that 
our visitors learn English first phoneti¬ 
cally, w T ith due regard to the science of 
its sounds, and then colloquially, with 
due regard to the way English people 
speak it in ordinary conversation. Our 
spelling is, of course, a bugbear to many 
of our admirers from abroad, and it is 
true, that it is neither logical nor 
convenient, though w r e are used to it, 
and do not mind its faults. _ 

A Good Report of Old England 

But these guests of ours did not spend 
all their time studying spelling. They 
saw London and the countryside, 
under the guidance of lecturers who 
explained to them the significance of 
Windsor Castle, of Trinity College at 
Cambridge, of St. Bartholomew’s in 
Smithfield, from the point of view of 
English history. They watched us at 
work and at play, seeing the vision of 
the Empire at Wembley, hearing our 
debates in the House of Commons, taking 
part in our sports and social life, so that 
when they returned to their ow r n cities 
they might take a good report of old 
England to their fellow-countrymen who 
do not know r us, and to the children they 
have to teach. 

These figures show fairly well how T the 
nations w*ere represented in the course: 

Switzerland 47 Norway . 20 Finland 5 

Sweden . 40 Italy . . 6 Hungary 4 

Denmark . 28 Japan . . 6 Latvia 3 

Germany . 21 Czecho-Slovakia 6 Austria 3 

Russia, Poland, Yugo-Slavia, Esthonia, 
Rumania, Spain, and Portugal were also 
represented. 
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A COLUMBUS STORY 


TALES OF AFRICA 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


NOT A C3 NATION 


HAS HIS DIARY BEEN 
FOUND ? 

The Precious Document He 
Threw Into the Sea 

1000 DUCATS REWARD 

• Somewhere in Mexico is a man who 
says he holds the diary of Christopher 
Columbus, that glorious -sea-captain of 
Genoa who thought he had, found the. 
short road to India when; on the night oi 
October n, 1492, liis look-out man cried, 
"Land ahead!” from the dark silences 
of the Atlantic, 

That land was no continent of the 
East Indies, but was seen in the light of 
dawn to be a level and beautiful island, 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, in¬ 
habited by naked and painted men, of 
gentle and most friendly disposition. 

Columbus called it San Salvador, and 
we call it Watling Island. It is a small 
island of the Bahamas^ without any 
importance, but from its people Colum¬ 
bus learned the first direct news of the 
rich territories upon which he set the 
standard of Castile. 

The Voyage Home 

What thoughts must have been in his 
mind on that great morning ! Tradition 
says he kept a diary of this first vo^-age 
out and back to Spain, but cast it into 
the sea when a violent storm overtook 
him off the Azores, as he was nearing 
home in his ship the Nina, a small, open 
caravel of 40 tons, not half the size of the 
Santa Maria, the ioo-ton decked vessel 
in which he had sailed out. 

The Santa Maria had run aground off 
Hispaniola, and in the storm his little 
companion caravel, the Pinta, com¬ 
manded by Martin Pinzon, had vanished. 
The prospect was gloomy indeed, for it 
seemed as if, at the last moment, all 
the proud achievements of Columbus 
and his crews would be swallowed up in 
the wrath of the tempest, and scattered 
to the winds. 

It was then Columbus determined 
that there should be at least some 
memorial left of his journey, so that the 
King and Queen of Spain might know 
he had been true to his word ; and it is 
thought that while others prayed to the 
saints for succour, lie set himself to 
write out on parchment a short account 
of his journey. He sealed this up, 
directing it to King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella, and wrote upon it a promise 
of a thousand ducats to whomsoever 
should find the packet and deliver it 
unopened to the King. He then wrapped 
it in a waxed cloth, which he placed in 
a cake of wax, and, enclosing the packet 
in a wooden casket, flung it into the sea. 

A Thankful Crew 

This is the diary which they say lias 
now been found. 1 1 is said that Columbus 
made a cop}^ which he placed in a 
wooden box on the poop of his vessel, so 
that it might float away if the Nina 
sank. Happily, the skies cleared that 
night, the Nina reached the island of St. 
Mary in the Azores, and half her crew 
landed and went ashore to offer up 
thanks for their deliverance. But they 
were not free, alas, for they were taken 
prisoners in the name of King John of 
Portugal, who had been false to his 
promises of assistance, and was jealous of 
the success Columbus had achieved. 

Should the story of the diary be true, 
we may hope there is somebody left to 
keep Columbus’s word for him, and pay 
the thousand ducats to the finder ! 

DROUGHT IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Drought is severe in some parts of 
South Africa. In Namaqualand, now 
part of the Cape Province, the thinly- 
scattered native tribes of Hottentot 
origin have almost reached starvation 
point, living on gum from the trees. 


Told by African Governors 

SIERRA LEONE AND THE 
GOLD COAST 

' Two West African Colonial Governors 
have been lecturing in London on their 
dominions—a most excellent occupation 
for Colonial Governors on holidaj'. 

Sir Ransford Slater, Governor of 
Sierra Leone, told how the colony was 
founded 137 years ago. Negro slaves 
were brought home from America after 
the War of Independence and freed under 
Lord Mansfield’s judgment ‘ by setting 
foot on British soil. Four hundred of 
them were taken to Sierra Leone and 
secured a grant of twenty square miles 
from the local chief. 

They paid for it by some gorgeous 
suits of clothes, mock diamonds, pistols, 
muskets, flint guns, a telescope, wine, 
pork, tobacco, calico, beads, and cheese. 

Sir Ransford said there was a great 
opening for educated men in scientific 
agriculture in Sierra Leone. Forty 
million palm kernels were exported last 
year after being cracked by hand. .A 
fortune awaited the man who could 
devise some simple machine for saving 
this infinite labour. 

vSir F. G. Guggisberg, lecturing on the 
Gold Coast, told of the building of its 
fine new capital of Accra since the war 
and the making of hundreds of miles of 
roads and railways. He himself had 
driven in a car right from the coast to 
the edge of the Sahara, where he had 
met Frenchmen who had driven from 
Timbuctoo. Last year nearly 200,000 
tons of cocoa were exported. - 


IRELAND FINDS A GOOD 
THING . 

Coal Enough to Run Belfast 

One of Ireland’s great handicaps since 
the industrial era set in has been her 
lack of coal. 

Now she has discovered, and will 
shortly be working, a great coal mine of 
her own at Coal Island, County Tyrone. 
It has just been formally opened by Lady 
Craig, the wife of the Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland. 

A shaft a little over a thousand feet 
deep has revealed no fewer than twelve 
rich seams of coal, one nearly' ten feet 
thick, and making a total thickness of 
36 feet. - 

It is expected that over a hundred 
thousand tons will be raised every year, 
and that direct employment will be 
given to 1200 men. the mine will 
supply the greater part of IJie coal 
wanted for the Belfast industrial area, 
for which two million pounds worth of 
coal has had to be imported annually. 

GREAT BUT UNKNOWN 
One of America’s Electrical 
Big Four 

There have been four supremely great 
electricians in America, the home of 
electrical enterprise. 

They are Edison, Tesla, Steinmetz, 
and Lamma. Steinmetz has been dead 
some time ; now Lamma is gone. 

Lamma was chief engineer to the 
Westingliouse Company. He put 150 
separate inventions into operation and 
was reputed to be the greatest mathema¬ 
tician in the industry. 

Yet his name was virtually unknown, 
even in his own country. Like many 
other men, he was greatly helped by his 
sisters. One of them, sitting at her 
desk next to his, was " chief designer 
of direct current motors ” to the firm. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately-been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest 
13th-century Flemish MS. . £2200 

A painting by Van Dyck * . £840 

1st edition Thomas More’s Utopia £258 
An autographed poem by Burns £115 
Kipling’sMy Great and Only, lSpO £90 
A letter of Queen Elizabeth . . £74 

An Indian Mutiny Victoria Cross £51 
Vicar of Wakefield, 1823 . . £48 



Suva, in Fiji, has five troops of Boy 
Scouts. 


Fifty Polish railway engineers are 
coming to England to see Wembley. 

Two British soldiers have saved a 
German policeman from drowning in 
the Rhine. 

Over 20,000 people visited the Houses 
of Parliament the other Saturday. It is 
a record number. 

A bird sanctuary of about 27 acres 
has been established at Gorsedene, near 
Farnham, Surrey. 

A book has just been shown to the 
King containing the names of 49,434 
Irishmen who fell in the Great War. 

2 L O in Venice 

Holiday makers in the gondolas on 
the Grand Canal in Venice have been 
listening-in to 2 L O. 

A Laboratory in the Air 

To test flight conditions an aeroplane 
fitted with a miniature laboratory is 
being built for the Air Ministry. / 

Our Savings 

The deposits in’the Post Office Sav¬ 
ings Bank are now £274,000,000, an 
increase of £4,000,000 since last year. 

A Creature 40 feet Long 

Fossilised remains of some supposed 
prehistoric monster, 40 feet long, have 
been found near Tgmbo, in Queensland. 

Irish Minister for Washington 

The Irish Free State proposes to 
appoint its own Minister' to America 
for the transaction of Free State business. 

Rainy Days 

The rainiest place in the world, 
Cherrapunji, in Eastern Bengal, has had 
a rainfall of more than 137 inches in two 
weeks. 

Australians at Wembley 

It is estimated that about £10,000,000 
will be spent by 30,000 Australians in 
visiting Wembley, £.1,000,000 on the 
cost of travel. ✓ 

Railway Death Roll 

On the British railways last year, 
743 people were killed and 23,240 
injured, an increase of 15 and 3778 as 
compared with 1922. 

Holland’s Electricity 

With the aid of a network of wires 
5000 miles long it is now possible to 
supply 70 per cent of the Dutch popu¬ 
lation with electricity. 

Power for Sebastopol 

The Crimean authorities are planning 
a powerful hydro-electric station on the 
Black River. It will serve the Sebas¬ 
topol region. 

Rainbow Upside Down 

An inverted rainbow appeared near 
Boston, U.S.A., recently. The bow 
turned towards the earth and the ends 
pointed towards the sky. 

Shortage of Mulberry Trees 

Barcelona is the centre of silk 
weaving in Spain, but the industry has 
been steadily declining owing to the 
shortage of mulberry trees. 

Tons of Seeds 

A cargo of 4500 tons of sunflower 
seeds has lately reached Liverpool from 
the Black Sea. It is, we think, a new 
trade for this country, and the seeds will 
be used for cattle cake. • . 

From Bush House to U.S.A. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
erected a large aerial on the tower of Bush 
House in London, for business communi¬ 
cation between London and the States. 

A School of Friendship 

A School of International Relations 
has been founded at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, in memory of 
Walter H. Page, the great American Am¬ 
bassador to Britain. 

Saving Corinth 

American engineers working under 
the Near East Relief Commission have 
at last freed the old Greek city of 
Corinth from the curse of malaria that 
has laid it waste for centuries. 

The Man with a Gun 

Seeing a figure sitting on the rocks 
near Barberton', in the Transvaal, a man 
800 yards away fired expecting to kill 
a baboon. Unfortunately he killed a 
Weslevan Minister’s daughter. 


THE OPTIMISM OF FACTS 

A Doctor on the Steady Health 
of the Englishman 

STATURE AND ENDURANCE 
IMPROVING 

Much was said after the war of the 
low standard of physical fitness shown 
by the classification of recruits under 
compulsory service. People talked of a ‘ 
C3 nation, and of the deterioration 
brought to a once virile race by in¬ 
dustrial life. In his address as president 
of the anthropological section of the 
British Association at its meeting at 
Toronto Dr. Shrubsall showed' how 
wrong this view is. 

He reminded us that, to begin with, 
vast numbers of our fittest young men 
had already volunteered and were in 
France when the classification was 
made, and that of those who remained 
a vast number more were men who had 
either reached or were approaching 
middle life, when high fitness in the 
military sense was not to be looked for. 

Tall Men and Short Men 

Dr. Shrubsall went on to show how 
untrue was the supposition that men 
were stronger.and bigger and healthier 
in olden days. The English are a very 
mixed race, but there have always been 
taller and shorter' strains among them. 
The taller are those of Northern or 
Teutonic descent, and the shorter 
men are of older stock. Always the 
Northerners have tended to seek pioneer 
open-air work, and they are the chief 
of our country population and of the 
emigrants to the Dominions. 

" The returns from the School 
Medical Service,” * says the doctor, 
" show that stature is on the whole 
greater in England and Wales to the 
south of a line drawn from the Severn to 
the Wash, with an extension northward 
to include Lincolnshire and the East 
Riding of Yorkshire; and scattered 
areas containing many tall children 
occur in Westmorland, on the coast of 
Cumberland, in the far north of Lanca¬ 
shire, in the hilly districts of Stafford¬ 
shire, and in Merioneth.” 

Oarsmen Growing Heavier 

Is it a mere coincidence that this 
dividing line " marks off the indus¬ 
trial from the rural districts ” and also 
" largely coincides with areas of former 
Saxon, Danish, and Norwegian occupa¬ 
tion ” ? Dr. Shrubsall has a theory that 
these, the Northern elements, have 
always instinctively moved away from 
towns, leaving the. older strains to grow 
and multiply there ; and it is curious to 
note that, whereas before the industrial 
era this Northern area was by far the 
more thickly inhabited, today the oppo¬ 
site is the case." . 

But the fact to mark is that, taking 
tall and short together, all the evidence 
goes to show that the average height of 
the two groups today is greater than 
ever before. Since the establishment 
of the School Medical Service in London 
elementary schools (in 1904) there has 
been a gain of a full half-inch in stature, 
while in the public schools average gains 
of an inch or more are recorded. The 
average weight of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge racing crews has increased nearly 
a stone in the last sixty years. 

Health and Happiness 

As with stature, so with weight; and 
as for endurance, " the Great War 
showed the possession of powers of 
resistance to physical adversity that 
have never been equalled.” The general 
health of the nation is better, and the 
expectation of life greater, not only 
than ever before in its-own history, but 
than ever since statistics were kept in 
the history of man. 

More wonderful still, " there are no 
grounds for thinking the physical con¬ 
ditions of any class are worse than those 
of corresponding classes at previous 
epochs, even among those on whom the 
adverse conditions of life have pressed 
hardest and have been least opposed.” 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The sun is now seen at^ 
midnight^orth of this line 





J BANANAS IN FLORIDA?, 
x Florida is rapidly developing a big •: 
? banana indusfru, some of the ? 
? waste lands being planted with x 
? plants that bear abundant fruit ;.: ’ 


%PA C / F / Ci 


Within this belt the sun is 
overhead at noon this week ? 

Equator—the middle? 
line round the globe? 


Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the Earth. 
Its full circle is 25,000 miles, or 36 O degrees, 
and it completes its journey in 24 hours, 
travelling 15 degrees an hour. We count 
time from the half-way point, the line on 
which Greenwich stands. At noon in 
Greenwich for every 15 degrees east the day 
is one hour older, and for every 15 degrees 
west the day is one hour younger. 


S* AIR SURVEY 
OF BRITISH GUI AKA;?:??::? 
.... rivers of British Guiana are now; 
being surveyed by airmen with a view : 
of opening up belter communication:; 
between the interior diamond fields ; 
and the coast 



8 CEYLON Xss&sfei? 


. m 

DEER PEST IN NEW ZEALAND § 
though thousands of deer are destroyed?;' 
annually in New Zealand, the herds anejS 
increasing rapidly and do immense damage j? 
f ores l 5 . H i s estimated that they now 





1 

.. . . . . CULTIVATING THE BARREN LANDS 

A large part of the barren lands of Northern ?;??: 
;?; . Ceylon are to be converted into a sisal hemp 

I.v.v-tx-:: plan tat-'— ... . 


C / F/C 


ppGRAPES FOR CATTLE | j 

?Owinq to over-production in Cape Colony large? 

quantities of dried grapes are being sold for < 
?cattle food at 5 shillings per 100 pounds. It ? 
?takes 5 pounds of fresh grapes to make one ? 
;! pound of dried 



? 10,000 MILE RIDE 


?A young Englishman is going to ride round i 
?Australia on horseback, a distance of KXOOO > 
i; miles. The journey will take two years:?;;? 


if 
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DENMARK’S JAMBOREE 
World Scouts in Hamlet’s 
Country 

A GREAT EXPERIENCE 

This is a year of Jamborees much to 
be * remembered. There was the Im¬ 
perial gathering at Wembley, which no 
one can ever forget, and this has been 
followed by the International Jamboree 
at Copenhagen. 

Our friends the Danes were very 
busy preparing, for the five thousand 
Scouts who were their guests from the 
loth to the 17th of August. Nineteen 
hundred of these went from England, 
many colonial companies being among 
the number. It was a fine sight when 
the four ships chartered for the British 
Scouts set sail. 

The camp outside Copenhagen was 
wonderfully arranged, with plenty of 
food to be had, and the boys who took 
part will never forget the watch-fires 
under the soft summer skies. 

The friend of all the world, Sir Robert 
. Baden-Powell, went over to see the 
Danish camp and watch the swimming 
competitions that took place in the Sound 
between Denmark and Sweden. On the 
Sunday King Christian said How do you 
do ? to. the Scouts, and there were 
unforgettable services. 

That was the end of the Jamboree and 
the beginning of a happy experience. 

During the first week the Scouts took 
care of themselves ; from the 17th to 
the 24th they were taken care of 
by the Danes. Many delightful things 
were arranged for this week—trips here 
and there in the interior and even so far 
as Helsingor, which is Hamlet's Elsinore ; 
and the Scouts have seen the place; 
where Hamlet met his father's ghost. 

Four vessels took them back to 
Copenhagen, where all the beautiful 
coastline was picked out in fire and 
colour, and gorgeous lights made a 
pageant for the world’s Boy Scouts. 


BETTER LATE THAN 
NEVER 

Paying Up an Old Debt 

The American lawyers and judges and 
their friends who have been spending a 
pleasant holiday among the legal folk 
of England had a delightful surprise. 

They went to visit Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and during the afternoon found 
out something more about the old saying 
that Oxford is the home of lost causes. 
The American lawyers were looking 
through a number of very old records, 
and suddenly someone said: “Hullo, 
what’s this ? ’’ 

It was something about Lawrence 
Washington, the great-great-grandfather 
of the first' President of the Republic. 
Lawrence went to Brasenose College 
somewhere about-1621, became a fellow 
in 1623, and “ went down " ten years 
later. He forgot to pay one of his bills, 
and it has been standing against him 
for three hundred years. 

This was a small sum of seventeen 
shillings .and tenpence for “battels," 
which means bread and beer. 

It seemed to our American friends 
that Oxford had been very patient in 
this matter, and the}' decided to “ settle 
the account without any further delay." 
With much outward formality (and we 
are sure with much inward merriment) 
the 17s. rod. was produced, and a new 
record was made against the name of 
Lawrence Washington. 

SLEEPER ON~THEROCK 
Tomb of Chateaubriand Safe 
from the Sea 

It is now declared that the tomb of 
Chateaubriand on the rock at St. Malo 
is in no immediate peril from the sea. 

This reassuring statement is made by 
M. Henriot, in the Paris Temps, and 
in making it he recalls Chateaubriand's 
words in expressing a wish that the tomb 
should have no inscription, neither 
name nor date—“ nothing but a little 
iron cross to say that the man lying at 
its foot was a Christian." 


SPREAD OF OUR MOTHER 
TONGUE 

English in Latvia ' 

Some of our readers will remember, 
we are sure, that after the war we 
published an appeal from a Latvian 
lady, Madame Kaxis, for English books 
to enable the work of education in the 
English tongue to be carried on in the 
schools of that country. The response 
was generous and much appreciated. 
The need for such help from the outside 
has passed away, as English books can 
now be bought through the usual chan¬ 
nels of trade, and Latvia is prospering. 

To give an idea of the kind of work 
that has been done there in the spread 
of English culture, Madame Kaxis sends 
us photographs of two classes, boys and 
girls, to whom she has been teaching 
English in the Latvian town where she 
lives. Our readers, we believe, will be 
interested in seeing the types of bright 
young people who are being made enthu 
siastic admirers of English literature 
through the work of Madame Kaxis in a 
progressive Baltic State. Our corre¬ 
spondent, who is such a devoted believer 
in the value of English ideals, is herself 
seen on the left of the middle row in the 
group. Picture on page 12 

SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 
Another Death 

There has been another death from 
the South African war, which began a 
quarter of a century ago 

Two Barrow boys of 14 and 10 found 
an old pistol in the attic at home and 
began to play with it. It was an old 
souvenir from the Boer War. 

It happened still to be loaded in one 
chamber, but of course the boys did not 
know that when the elder boy playfully 
pointed it at his small brother and 
pulled the trigger. , 

The child died as he reached the hos¬ 
pital. It was a fratricidal war from the 
beginning, and it is tragic that this echo 
of it should come in a brother's death. 


RUSSIANS IN WHITEHALL 
What the Conference Has Done 

A PROPOSED BASIS OF 
SETTLEMENT 

After sitting on and off for four 
months the Conference at the British 
Foreign Office with delegates from the 
Russian Government reached an -agree¬ 
ment just when it was supposed it had 
broken down altogether. 

The agreement has been put into the 
form of two treaties, which Parliament 
will consider when it reassembles in the 
autumn. The present Government re¬ 
cognised the Russian Republic within a 
few days of coming into office, but 
Anglo-Russian relations had got very 
badly mixed -up, and these treaties are 
to straighten them out. 

The first, a commercial treat) 7 , ar¬ 
ranges that in the matter of customs we 
shall be as much favoured as any other 
nation. That is to say, whatever con¬ 
cessions any other country 7 may get, 
will be automatically extended to us. 
This is called a “ most-favoured-nation 
clause," and it is in our treaties with 
almost ‘every other country. 

The second treaty clears up which of 
the old treaties with the Tsarist Govern¬ 
ment are to be regarded as still in force, 
and which will have to be revised or 
negotiated afresh. It settles our fish¬ 
eries dispute in the White Sea by laying 
down how far in foreign fishing boats 
may come, and it settles what is to be 
done on the thorny subject of debts. 

The question of Russian debts to 
Great Britain is one of immense im¬ 
portance, as Russia has renounced her 
pre-war debts. In this agreement she 
undertakes to make a substantial excep¬ 
tion in favour of Britain, and it is hoped 
that the conditions laid down in the 
new agreements may lead to a satis¬ 
factory basis of settlement. If that 
should, be so, then the British Govern¬ 
ment will consider the question of a loan 
to Russia, and all these agreements will 
be embodied in a final treaty. 
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The Short Road to 
Prosperity 

Trades are becoming more 
1 and more unified. Every 
great industry has now its soci¬ 
eties seeking to serve its interests. 
It is an excellent thing. 

But the danger is, as we so 
often see, that, instead of re¬ 
membering that trade is the 
servant of the nation, these 
bodies think of only half their 
interests, and so pull different 
ways. Then neither side benefits 
much, and the whole nation loses. 

We ought to welcome every 
sign of a trade coming to regard 
itself as a servant of the nation. 
Suppose we. had a meeting of a 
trade association at which the 
members discussed, not only what 
they would get for their goods, 
but how best they could serve 
other trades. What a-different 
spirit would be bred in industry ! 

If we are to get the best out of 
hard work, it is necessary for all 
those who work to serve each 
other. All our industries are 
really parts of each other, and 
the prosperity of each is bound 
up with the prosperity of all. 

We see this at once if we con¬ 
sider such different - trades as 
Coal and Building. If the Coal 
Industry tries to get too much for 
coal its attempt must recoil upon 
itself, for if coal becomes too dear 
the demand for it must fall. 

vSo it is with houses. If those 
who build houses for us will not 
work well, or demand too much 
for what they do, houses cannot 
be built, because people cannot 
afford to buy them or to live in 
them. In such a case the lack 
of proper service must recoil upon 
the builders themselves. - 

The truth is that the work of 
a nation is like the work of a 
cricket team. One eleven will 
never get the other side out unless 
they serve each other. 

So it is with every great art. 
If we consider an orchestra with 
fifty musicians we see many 
talented people working together, 
producing glorious music, each 
proud to make his part subordi¬ 
nate to the whole. 

We shall never get the most out 
of the hard work necessary to 
keep a nation going until, each 
trade and industry in the nation 
behaves like a member of a 
cricket team. Coal must serve 
iron, and iron must serve engin¬ 
eering, and engineering, in turn, 
must serve both. The brick- 
maker must serve the builder, 
and the builder must serve the 
home-maker, while each home¬ 
maker must help on the general 
welfare of brickmakers, builders, 
and all other trades. 

Only in this spirit can a nation 
win wealth worth having. We 
need within each nation the spirit 
Europe needs among all nations. 
All for Each and Each for All is 
the only short road, to prosperity. 


Seventeen and Tenpence 
J-|ow often has a debt nearly three 
hundred years old been paid ? 
Perhaps never till now. We tell else¬ 
where how it has lately come to light 
that George Washington’s great-great¬ 
grandfather left Brasenose College, 
Oxford, owing seventeen shillings and 
tenpence for bread and beer. There 
was evidence that he had been 
repeatedly 7 asked for the money in vain. 

We are glad that, as Britain is 
paying her debts to America, America 
is paying hers to us. As soon as the 
facts came to their ears some members 
of the American Bar Association paid 
the sum, and the account has been 
receipted. But suppose the College 
had claimed interest ? There is a 
holiday task for some bright C.N. boy ! 

© 

Fourteen Million Scraps of Paper 

W E are glad to be informed by 
many readers that the G.N/s 
suggestion of ticket-boxes on buses 
has long been in use in Sheffield. 
We believe that Nottingham has also 
tried the experiment, with great success. 

So far as London is concerned, 
however, no provision of this kind has 
yet been made by its bus companies, 
and in three days not long ago 14 
million tickets, weighing seven tons, 
were thrown about the buses and 
streets and gardens of the Metropolis. 

The bus companies have been ap¬ 
pealed to many times to carry out this 
simple device. They are admirably 
enterprising in preaching Safety First, 
but they are still behind provincial 
towns in practising Tidiness Second. 
We commend the suggestion once 
more to the authorities concerned. 

© ' 

England, My Own 

W E print elsewhere a few para¬ 
graphs we should like to have 
read in every school about a little 
British ship that patrols the Red Sea 
to put down slavery. 

Why should we burden ourselves, 
in these hard times, with small 
expeditions like this ? If Africa likes 
to wait for the monsoon winds to blow 
shiploads of slaves to Arabia, why 
should we provide ships and money 
and men to stop them ? 

Those who think the world is a 
selfish place may ask, but those who 
believe that life is a noble thing have 
their answer ready. For ourselves we 
thrill at the thought that we have 
strength and spirit to drive these slave- 
men off the seas; and we think of 
those fine lines of Mr. Henley: 

Where shall the watchful Sun, 

England, my England, 

Match the master-work you’ve done, 
England, my own ? 

They call us proud and hard ; they 
call us Imperialists. Well, let them 
call, and let our ships go on their way, 
guarding the peace of the world, and 
frightening the Slave Trade off the Seas. 


These Romantic Days 

'J’here is no end to the romantic 
things that come into the papers 
in these days. 

We read the other morning that 
a bit of the Roman Empire had been 
found in Folkestone; that two late 
Cabinet Ministers had escaped from 
prison in Bulgaria ; and that a lonely 
traveller in the Gobi Desert was 
cheered by running up a wireless 
apparatus and hearing English music. 

He must be dull indeed who finds 
no interest in a world like this. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

|n fine weather the sundial comes 
into its own. But it will never 
really supplant the wrist watch. 

0 

A correspondent asks the names of 
good holiday spots. They are 
commonlv called freckles. 

0 

A fashion note tells us that the new 
style of dress requires a new walk. 

Which is cheaper, 
anyhow, than a 
new carriage. 

0 • 

Visitors say the 
Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s house isn’t 
much to look at. 
Wonder how much 
they had to pay ? 
.0 

T he Liberalshave 
opened a Sum¬ 
mer School. Quite 
time the Summer 
was taught how to 
behave. 

0 

|£ing George of 
Greece has 
been buying several pairs of boots in 
London. He is determined to get on a 
good footing again. 

0 

Professor Wrong has been reading a 
paper to the British Association on 
ho w to teach history. We hope he is right. 

0 

Just now this country is full of 
Americans. Hope when they go 
home they will be full of this country. 

© 

The Reason Why 

^peaking of the clever things done 
by the Scouts at the Jamboree, 
somebody has been asking “Who 
taught them ? Why does it all go 
so well? ” 

Probably because the Scouts spend 
their time in learning to live like 
men instead oflike donkevs. 

© 

An Enemy Waiting for Defeat 

Jt has been said at the British 
Association meetings in Canada that 
20 million weeks of work are lost 
every year in England through sick¬ 
ness. That is to say, the work of 
about 375,000 people is lost to the 
nation every year through illness 
among insured workers alone. 

What we want is, not only a League 
of Nations to stop war, but a League 
of the Nation to start a war against 
a monstrous enemy like this, an enemy 
that can be defeated whenever we 
make ud our minds to do it. I 


What I Would Do 

These lines have won a prize offered 
recently in America for the best answer to 
the question “What'would yoii do if you 
had only a year to live ? ” 

f I had but one year to live ; 
One year to help : one year 
to give ; 

One year to love ; one year to 
bless ; 

One year of better things to stress; 
One year to sing ; one year to 
smile ; 

To brighten Earth a little while; 
One year to sing my Maker’s 
praise ; 

One year to fill with work my 
days ; 

One year to strive for a reward 
When I should stand before my 
Lord, 

I think that I would spend each 
day, 

In just the very self-same way 
That I do now. For from afar 
The call may come to cross the bai 
At any time, and I must be 
Prepared to meet eternity. 

So if I have a year to live, 

Or just one day in which to give 
A pleasant smile, a helping hand, 
A mind that tries to understand 
A fellow-creature when in need, 
Tis one with me, : —I take no heed; 
But try to live each day He sends 
To serve my graciousMaster’s ends. 
© 

Joan Sleeps 

By a Watcher in the Nursery 

oan had been disturbed. She cried, 
a sudden and sharp little cry, and 
here she is wrapped in a blanket in 
her mother’s arms, brought to the 
fireside because she could not sleep. 

Her bright hair is ruffled as if a 
faint breeze played upon it, her cheeks 
have a soft, warm blush, and her eyes 
are filled with serene content now that 
she is here. All about her, though £he 
is tired, is a wonderful freshness that 
she has brought straight from “ the 
daisied fields of sleep.” 

She will not play; her father’s 
invitations are unheeded. She gazes 
pensively first at the fire and then at us. 

She inclines her head in a pretty, 
whimsical poise, as though she is 
listening with gentle interest to every¬ 
thing we say. She dives beneath the 
blanket, but two minutes later one 
eye peeps over the edge and steadily 
regards me with grave, baby wisdom. 

Perhaps she is dreaming of wild 
daffodils, of violets in the rough grass, 
and primroses • among the dark leaf- 
mould ; of soft, green turf and sun- 
filled skies, of snowy hawthorn blossom 
and big brown bees droning. 

I cannot help feeling that all this 
loveliness exists dim and fairy-like in 
the Infinity whence her little soul has 
come, and she is here just to realise it all. 

Well! Soon her feet will take her to 
the fields. How rich she will be then ! 
But she is so tired. She rubs her 
eyes, her aims creep round mother’s 
neck, and now—she is asleep again. 

© 

A Prayer by Christina Rossetti 

0 Lord, make us, we implore Thee, 
so to love Thee that Thou mayest be 
to us a Fire of Love, purifying and not 
destroying. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
what the circular 
saw 
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What the Stones of the Abbey Say 


FLYING ROUND 
THE WORLD 

THE SUCCESS AND THE 
FAILURE 

Experiences of the Drakes and 
Raleighs of the Air 

BRITISH FLIGHT BREAKS DOWN 

There are still several flying men on 
their way round the world, in spite 
of the disappointing accidents which 
have put out of action the British 
machine commanded by Squadron- 
Leader MacLaren and an American 
machine piloted by Lieutenant Wade. 

The four American machines, which 
left America in March, were dogged 
with bad luck at the very beginning, 
and before they had gone. far their 
leader, Major Martin, was compelled to 
give up the flight. 

Across the Pacific 

Very little progress was made for some 
time after that, but when the three re¬ 
maining machines did get going they 
made splendid progress across the re¬ 
mainder of the Pacific to Japan, across 
Asia ’by way of India, and so on to 
Europe, almost with clockwork regu¬ 
larity. At Brough, in Yorkshire, their 
machines were overhauled, and new 
engines were fitted for the flight to 
America by way of the Orkney Islands, 
Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador. 

Flying through fog, two of the 
machines jeached Iceland safely, but 
the third, with Lieutenant Wade in 
charge, was compelled to come down on 
the sea about 115 miles off the Orkneys 
with oil-pump trouble. It was only his 
second forced landing in 19,000 miles, 
but the machine was so badly damaged 
in being hauled aboard a ship for repair 
that it was impossible to continue the 
flight. It was a very disappointing end 
to a magnificent performance. 

Ice conditions farther north then caused 
the question of abandoning the flight to 
be raised, the American Navy, which is 
supplying patrol boats, considering it 
advisable to do so; but Flight-Com¬ 
mander Lowell Smith and Lieutenant 
Nelson were in favour of continuing 
their splendid flight to a successful finish. 

A Total Wreck 

The British crew in their Vickers 
amphibian had no better luck than 
the Americans. Several small accidents 
delayed their progress, and by the time 
they reached Calcutta they had fitted 
their fourth new engine. Before the 
Americans and British started on their 
fligiits it was^expected that they would 
meet at Tokio, in Japan ; but while the 
British were held up between Rangoon 
and Akyab they saw the three American 
machines pass above their heads, for 
the Americans had made much better 
time and were farther on their journey 
than were the British on theirs. When at 
Akyab, in Burma, however, the British 
machine crashed and became a wreck. 

The American team then did a very 
fine thing. They knew that MacLaren 
had another machine at Tokio, and they 
offered to have the machine brought to 
Akyab by the U.S. boats which were at 
their disposal. This offer was gratefully 
accepted, and the British flying men 
were able to continue their journey. 

Fighting the Winds 

Fighting across mountains in terrific 
winds, they made splendid time to 
Tokio. At one time they were hemmed 
in by mountains and by dense clouds 
above', with no way out but to climb 
above the clouds. When they had done 
that nothing but clouds could be seen 
below, so it was necessary to steer by 
compass alone. 

The difficult section along the Kurile 
Islands, north of Japan, was safely made, 


Thousands of visitors throng the Abbey in 
these summer days; Westminster has never 
been so busy. 

We should like to feel that all who go are 
stirred by thoughts like these, spoken by the 
Dean of Westminster not long ago to the Boy 
Scouts in town for the Jamboree. 

The stones of the Abbey spoke to 
them more eloquently than any words 
of preacher or orator. They told 
of those who had gone on in front, 
whose high achievement, splendid ser¬ 
vice, and noble memory ranked among 
the chief glories of our race. All around 
were memorials of Britain’s heroes and 
leaders, statesmen, warriors, philan¬ 
thropists, discoverers, poets, historians, 
judges, divines, architects, musicians. 

In the Abbey lay Edward III, Henry 
V, Queen Elizabeth ; Chaucer, Dickens, 
and Tennyson; Chatham, Pitt, and 
Fox; Gladstone and Salisbury; Isaac 


and Kamchatka was reached. They, 
were not to go much farther, however, 
for, while flying towards Bering Island, 
much fog was encountered. Flying 
close to the water, they narrowly missed 
hitting an island by a margin of only 
two feet. The fog becoming worse, and 
fearing lest they should crash into the 
cliffs of Bering Island, a forced landing 
was decided on. The machine hit the sea 
across a swell and was shattered. 

Luckily, the crew were rescued, but 
that was the end of their great adven¬ 
ture, after covering about 13,000 miles 
in all sorts of . climatic conditions, and 
often fighting against .illness and intense 
personal discomfort. 

Two ‘ other expeditions which are 
attempting to make the round-the- 
world journey have started quite re¬ 
cently. One is an Argentine .attempt 
under Major Pedro Zanni, who is using 


Newton, Darwin, and Lister; Wilber- 
force and David Livingstone. 

They could go and stand at the simple 
grave of the Unknown Warrior, that 
object of pilgrimage of the English- 
speaking world. In the sanctity of that 
spot let them dedicate themselves 
afresh to the service of their fellow-men. 
The cause of truth, honour, and freedom 
demanded the sacrifice of much that was 
momentarily pleasurable. It asked for 
courage, perseverance, pluck, and purity 
of heart; something more than senti¬ 
ment and beautiful words: action, 
sacrifice, disciplined conduct. 

God grant that the inspiration con¬ 
veyed by the beloved Abbey might 
leave in the hearts of all an enduring 
impression for the exaltation of ideals 
and for the ennoblement of character, 
for the honour of the King and Empire, 
for the service of Jesus Christ, and for 
the welfare and lasting good of mankind. 


a Fokker machine fitted with a Napier 
Lion engine. He quickly reached India, 
and is following the route the British 
expedition had mapped out. The other 
attempt is being made by an Italian, 
Signor Antonio Locatelli, in a Dornier 
Wal flying boat originally intended for 
Amundsen’s Polar flight. This boat, 
fitted with two Rolls-Royce engines, is 
following in the track of the remaining 
American machines. 

Over such short distances as from 
London 'to Paris, which is sometimes 
covered by a thousand people in a week, 
air travel is as safe as any other form of 
travel, thanks to wireless and organi¬ 
sation ; but it is likely to be many 
years before the wild parts of the Earth 
are made fit for air travel on a wide 
scale, and the men who are pioneering on 
these journeys will be remembered as 
the Drakes and Raleighs of the air. 


CAPTAIN CONRAD 

A POLE AND HIS GREAT 
LIFE 

Foreign Master of Our 
English Tongue 

BOOKS THAT WILL LIVE ON 

By the death of Joseph Conrad 
England has lost one of its most dis¬ 
tinguished citizens, but the books he 
wrote will live long after him. 

He stands alone, unique, as a foreigner 
by birth and education who had no 
personal knowledge of England till he 
had reached full manhood and yet 
became a master of the English language 
unsurpassed by those who know English 
as their mother tongue. 

His full name was Teodor Jozef 
Konrad Korzeniowski, and he was born 
in the Ukraine region of Russia, of 
Polish parents, in 1857. His father was 
a Polish patriot who during part of liis 
life was exiled from Poland by the 
Russian Government. Though he was 
born far inland, the boy Joseph had 
dreams of the sea, and longed for 
adventurous travel. When he looked 
at his maps at school he thought most 
about the countries which were but 
little known. Those were the places 
where he fancied himself seeking 
adventures. 

At Home on the Sea 

And he knew that whoever would 
see the world must be at home on the 
seas he had never seen. How fine it 
would be to sail all the seas as English¬ 
men do in their ships, and so reach 
countries far and strange ! What life 
could be more splendid than that of an 
English sea captain, guiding his ship 
into all the world’s open waters ! That 
was what he would be. 

But as yet he knew no English—the 
language of the seafarers. French he 
had known from a boy. So, while lie 
was yet in his teens, lie made his way 
to the chief French port, Marseilles, and 
had his first experience of the sea in a 
French ship, voyaging more than once 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Soon, however, 
he was in an English ship bound from 
Marseilles to the Black Sea, and back 
again to England. It was a proud day 
for the young Pole when he was rated 
on the ship’s books as an able-bodied 
seaman of the British marine. 

Visiting the Spice Islands 

Six years after he had first arrived 
in England as an A.B. Joseph Conrad, 
as he now named himself, was a captain 
in command of a British ship, and a 
naturalised British citizen. His first 
great ambition had been attained. He 
had already visited many parts of the 
world, and in the years to come was to 
visit many more. Particularly well he 
knew the spice islands of the East 
Indian Archipelago-—Celebes, Sumatra, 
Borneo,.and the rest. 

Then he fell in with some English 
writers who were struck by his great 
knowledge of the world and of mankind, 
who wondered why he, too, who knew so 
much, did not write, for they per¬ 
ceived he had the power of vivid ex- 
I pression. So he began to tell, in the 
; form of tales, some of his experiences 
| of life in the outlying parts of the 
world. When the first of his tales, 
Almayet’s Folly, was published, in 
1895, he was 37 years old, and had been 
a sea captain for eleven years. 

A Gentle, Great Man 

After a time his stories became so 
widely read that he stayed ashore and 
wrote more, and the critics who try to 
judge which books are real literature 
and which are not, recognised that lie 
was writing, with extreme care, books 
that had the charm of style, choosing 
wT>rds that just expressed his meaning, 
and rejecting, as he himself said, " words 
grown'thin by careless usage.” 

As he lay dying he begged one of his 
sons, and a friend standing by, to leave 
the room so that they should not see 
him suffer; so gentle was this great man. 


AN ENGINE GOES FOR A RIDE 



Visitors to Wembley, who have been able to stand, not on a station platform, but on the 
ground, and look up at the locomotives exhibited there, realise their enormous size. Yet in 
the erecting shops these engines are raised and carried quite easily by travelling cranes, 
which lift them from one set of rails to another. This picture was taken in the Great 
Western Railway Works at Swindon 
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A LETTER FROM 
HUMBUG SCRUB 

MR. BELLCHAMBERS AND 
HIS SANCTUARY 

Fund to Carry on His Work in 
the Years to come 

PITY FOR GOD’S CREATURES 

Writing from his Wild Life Sanctuary at 
Humbug Scrub, in South Australia, our old 
friend Mr. T. P. Bedchambers, who has 
devoted himself to the preservation of the 
native life-forms of the island continent, 
expresses his aims and views in-a spirit which 
we are sure our readers will admire. 

A local fund has now been raised to help him 
in his sanctuary. He wishes to form a world¬ 
wide Nature Lover’s League to carry on his 
work when he is gone. But Leagues are so many 
that they clog each other’s action. We take 
these passages from our friend’s letter. 

The fund collected in aid of my 
work, I am told, amounts to £270. 
Of this, £100 has been set apart for 
improvements such as fencing, and the 
balance is reserved for upkeep. 

Coaxing the Emus 

We have fenced off some ground for 
the hairy-nosed wombats, and have 
introduced three more of those quaint 
animals, which are doing well. I fear they 
will soon be extinct in this State, for they 
are being destroyed with charcoal fumes. 

We have fenced in about six acres 
for the emus, and have had a lively time 
trying to get them into their new 
quarters, where I am hoping to study 
their breeding habits, which are peculiar. 
We have three birds. One I coaxed in. 
The second I had to catch and throw in, 
and in doing so I got considerably 
knocked about, for they are powerful 
creatures. The third we have not yet 
got in. 

I wrote to the King and pasted him a 
copy of my book, and his Majesty 
replied expressing interest in my work 
and sending good wishes for my efforts. 

Preserving the Rarer Species 

I fear I have offended many of the 
scientists, museum keepers, collectors, 
and sportsmen by calling attention to 
various abuses. I have said they are 
setting a higher value on dead than on 
living specimens, and so hastening the 
extinction of valuable species. Too many 
permits are issued to those who make a 
hobby cf collecting specimens of birds 
and eggs. I have refused to capture 
the rarer species for the museums, or to 
desecrate the graves of the aborigines. 
The sportsmen destroy an excessive 
amount of game. 

To one who has been privileged to 
enter the inner circles of life, and come 
into close contact with the many 
creatures of God’s love and care, there 
must come an infinite pity for the 
sorrows with which man afflicts them. 
I have found so much that is beautiful in 
the simple lives of the little folk of the 
bush lands that I could not fail them 
when a voice was needed on their behalf. 

The Prey of the Spoiler . 

Quite apart from this is the scientific 
value of these ancient types of life, 
not in de&d, perishable specimens, but 
in living, sentient forms. Yet this 
living treasure-house is made the prey 
of the spoiler. It seems as if a lust for 
killing is bred in descendants of 
Australia's pioneers. In holiday times 
the country is over-run by men with 
guns. Whenever it rains, and is too wet 
for work, they say, “ Let us go out for a 
little sport.” I have known such 
barbarous practices as using a wounded 
bird to call up its distressed mates to a 
vain endeavour to help. 

I am now calling attention to our 
hardly-used native race—the people of 
the Stone Age. I have had considerable 
contact with the remnants of the tribes, 
and they often make theiqtroubles known 
to me. Some a re appealing for a restora¬ 
tion of their fishing rights adjacent to 


TWO ENGINES 

Side by Side at Wembley 

THE FIRST IN ENGLAND AND 
THE GREATEST IN EUROPE 

In one of the avenues of the Palace of 
Engineering at Wembley stand two en¬ 
gines, side by side. One is the world’s 
first railway engine, built in 1825 ; the 
other, built just 98 years later, in the 
works of the London and North-Eastern 
Railway at Doncaster, Locomotive No. 
4472 of Flying Scotsman fame. 

George Stephenson’s little engine, 
with its long, thin chimney, pinked out 
at the top like a. petticoat-frill, and 
part of the mechanism coming through 
the roof and working outside,, ran be¬ 
tween Stockton and Darlington, and 
George Stephenson drove it. It carried 
15 cwt. of coal and 224 gallons of water, 
and its pace was 9 miles an hour. 

That was Locomotive Number One, 
which our Wembley correspondent de¬ 
scribed wrongly the other day as George 
Stephenson’s Rocket. The Rocket is, of 
course, in South Kensington. 

It is remarkably interesting to know 
that an old man who worked on this 
first railway engine, in its later days, has 
lately been to Wembley to see it. He is 
83, and went as the guestof the L.N.E.R. 

What a contrast is afforded by No. 
4472, the latest, largest, and finest 
passenger engine in Europe. Engines 
of this type, of which 50 more are being 
built, run an average of 75,000 miles 
for their year’s work ; then they go into 
retirement for a good wash and brush- 
up, emerging clean and spotless like the 
one before us, which looks so abso¬ 
lutely new and shining That it is difficult 
'to believe that, after its completion in 
1923, it ran over 62,000 miles. 

Built to Fit the Tunnels 

It carries 8 tons of coal and 5000 gal¬ 
lons of water, and hauls carriages with 
1200 passengers. The chimney is little 
more than an opening in the roof, and the 
engine could not be any higher without 
putting railway bridges and tunnels all 
over the country out of use. The load¬ 
ing line is 13 feet 6 inches. No. 4472 
stands 13 feet 4 inches, and the chimney 
on Stephenson’s engine is 13 feet 3 inches. 

One learns that No. 4472 was towed 
to its place in the exhibition by five 
engines, working on railway lines ex¬ 
tended for the purpose. By the end of 
May a quarter of a million spectators 
had passed through the cab. Engineers 
from all parts of the world have ex¬ 
amined and admired it, but the most 
telling piece of praise came from an 
American engineer, who remarked to 
the official in charge of the stand, 
“ Waal, I guess we’ve nothing to show you 
like this on the other side of the pond! ’ ’ 


Continued from the previous column 

their camping sites, but they cannot 
comply with the ordinary conditions of a 
fishing licence as they continually move 
from camp to camp. They are much to 
be pitied. We have stripped them naked 
in the land of their fathers. 

I open my heart to you because I can 
see you have some entry into this inner 
world—something of God’s pity in your 
heart. I.have hoped for the establish¬ 
ment of a strong Nature Lover’s League, 
so that when I can no longer carry on, 
the League could take over this place, 
with love as the only spring of action. 

The expenses of upkeep here are much 
increased of late years. When food gets 
short we have suppliants from all the 
bush around. They come and live on the 
sanctuary. Ducks come to our little 
lake (a mining dam of large size) as a 
place of safet}- as soon as the- shooting 
season opens. Wounded birds come to 
recuperate. Some stay and breed. Here 
no gun disturbs their peace, and the 
foxes are fenced out. 

N. readers who would like to send a 
mite to our old friend can reach him at 
Humbug Scrub, near Adelaide, South 
Australia. We most earnestly commend 
his cause. 


BYRON QUOTING 
SCOTT 

Lines from a Bible 

THE “ MYSTERY” OF A 
WELL-KNOWN VERSE 

Dr. Lyttelton, the famous headmaster, 
was writing lately to the Times to say 
that some years ago he was inspecting 
Chateau Talcey, in Mer, France, and 
came across some lines of verse beginning 
Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries, 
which were said to have been found in a 
Bible once in the possession of Lord 
Byron. Dr. Lyttelton was told that they 
had never been published, and he added 
that they seemed to strike a note of 
sincerity not always characteristic of 
Byron’s poetry. 

The C.N. is glad to be able to enlighten 
the old headmaster of Eton, who will, no 
doubt, have been enlightened by other 
correspondents before these words ap¬ 
pear. The lines he quotes have been 
published again and again during the 
last hundred years, and they were 
written, not by Lord Byron, but by one 
who had a far greater and more sincere 
appreciation of the Bible than Byron 
had—Sir Walter SJcott. 

They occur in his novel The Monastery, 
in the twelfth chapter, where Halbert 
Glendinning meets the spectral White 
Lady in the ravine at Glendearg and asks 
her for the mysterious volume that had 
belonged to the Baroness* of Avenel. 
The book was the Bible, and the White 
Lady conducted Halbert to a fairy 
grotto, where he was allowed to snatch 
the Bible from a flaming altar; but 
before going to the grotto the spectre 
littered the lines quoted by Dr. Lyttelton 
Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries i 
Happiest they of human race, 

To whom God has granted grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch, and force the way; 

And better had they ne’er been bom, 

. Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 

The lines, which were not quite accurate 
as quoted by Dr. Lyttelton, have often 
been used as descriptive of the Bible. 


A LOVER OF BIRDS 
A Sister’s Tribute to Her 
Brother’s Memory 

A wealthy American woman has had a 
great inspiration when thinking of a 
suitable memorial to her dead brother. 

She has given 26,000 acres of marsh 
land in Louisiana to the Audubon 
Society as a wild bird sanctuary. She 
has also set up a fund out of which these 
marshes are to be kept cultivated and 
seeded with plants such as ducks and 
other birds feed on. 

This property is.in the middle of the 
famous Gulf Coast gathering ground, 
where thousands upon thousands of wild¬ 
fowl spend the winter. Owing to exten¬ 
sive land reclamation during the last few 
years the birds have not been getting 
enough to eat, and have flown north 
in an emaciated condition in the spring. 

Truly it will be a great memorial to 
a great lover of birds— : Paul J. Rainey, 
of New York. 

SAFETY FIRST FOR 
BATHERS 
A Coroner’s Advice 

There would be fewer drowning acci¬ 
dents if seaside bathers would heed the 
advice of the Cornwall county coroner. 

Mr. Carlyon has issued a number of 
Don’ts, among which the most important 
is “ Don’t fail to read the notices for 
the guidance and protection of bathers.” 

Other Don’ts caution bathers against 
going into the sea near the outlet of any 
fyesh-water stream; bathing near rocks 
when there is a running sea ; bathing at 
dead low water; bathing immediately 
after a meal or when very hot; swim¬ 
ming out of depth if the tide is going 
out and the sea is rough. 


WILL BRICKS PASS 
AWAY? 

NOT ENOUGH TO GO 
ROUND 

A Little Aspect of the Big 
Building Problem 

GOOD AND BEAUTIFUL 
BUILDING MATERIAL 

By Our Industrial Correspondent 

Not enough bricks are being made to 
go round. If the nation is ever to get 
the houses it wants the brickmakers 
will either have to enlarge their works or 
see a proportion of our new houses built 
of other materials. 

Bricks, too, are getting dearer because 
the demand is greater than the supply. 
It was shown in Parliament the other 
day that, since the end of 1923, bricks 
in many cases have increased in price 
by several shillings a ton. High prices 
are being paid for second-hand bricks. 

It would be a pity if bricks went out 
of fashion, for brickwork is a fine and 
durable material, and good hand-made 
bricks make beautiful walls which 
delight the eye of the artist. 

Beautiful Bricks of Old 

Bricks, of course, are merely burned 
clay, but there is great art in making a 
really good brick. Clays vary greatly in 
character, and it is important that the 
clay should be well worked and mellowed 
before the bricks are made. 

Much depends on the character of the 
clay used. A good clay for brickmaking 
consists of 60 per cent of silica, 20 per 
cent of alumina, and 20 per cent of 
iron, manganese, and so on. It is the 
presence of iron in clay which largely 
determines the colour of a brick. 

In the old days all bricks were made by 
hand, and we see walls in which the 
bricks, although centuries old, are still 
hard and perfect. The irregularity of 
the old-fashioned brick gave great beauty 
to buildings, but the machine-made 
bricks, with their straight lines, are not 
beautiful. They make a building look 
as if it had been ruled up. 

Saving Coal in the Kiln 

In recent years there has been a great 
revival of hand-moulded bricks, and 
brickmakers have come to see the 
beautiful effects of burning them well, 
so that they come out in all shades of 
colour, varying from red to deep purple. 

Even when hand-made bricks are 
used in a building, however, they are 
only set on the outer surface of the 
wall, common bricks being used for 
the inside. Hand-made bricks now 
cost about £6 a thousand at the brick¬ 
works, whereas common bricks . cost 
only'about half. 

Near Peterborough they make a 
brick called a “ fletton,” which is 
largely used for common work. It is 
made out of a clay naturally impreg¬ 
nated with oil. As this oil helps in the 
burning of the brick in the kiln, coal is 
saved, and a cheap article is produced. 
These flettons are the flesh-coloured, 
smooth-looking bricks which we see so 
much used about London. 

Brickwork Too Expensive 

Bricklaying has become so dear that 
brickwork which before the war cost 

1 os. now costs £9 15s. That is one 
of the main reasons why building now, 
costs so much, with very bad results 
for the housing of the poor. We earnestly 
hope that our good bricklayers will see 
to it that bricks are laid to better pur¬ 
pose, as they might be. One thing is 
certain, and that is that if bricklaying 
remains so expensive, it will be sup- 
■planted altogether. 

The last news we have about bricks is 
ominous in another way. It is that the 
town of Hull has just had to place an 
order in France for a million bricks 
because none could be got at home 
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THE WINDOW MEN 
OF SALISBURY 

CATHEDRAL BUILDERS 
OF THE LONG AGO 

Saving a Lovely Piece of Work 
for England 

A SPLENDID RESCUE 

About seven hundred years ago a 
glazier and his helpers were putting 
together the pieces of glass to make 
a lovely stained-glass window. 

Their workshop was a low, long, 
queer-shaped room between the vaulting 
and the roof of Salisbury Cathedral. 
They spoke in a tongue we should 
scarcely recognise now, half Norman 
and half Saxon. 

These men took an immense pride 
in their work. They were part of the 
cathedral themselves, the magnificent 
church which threw its white, unstained 
lines all about them. Their friends 
were busy carving the wood. Sculptors’ 
chisels hammered on the porches and 
niches. They all thought of the glorious 
day when the cathedral would be 
finished and consecrated. 

Doing a Good Job 

The glazier and his men got very 
excited as they fitted the fragments 
of the window. Piece after piece was 
tossed aside, not good enough. 

“ Try again,” said the master glazier. 
He was particularly careful about a 
lovely tree on a crimson ground that 
the men were putting together. 

When the windows w r ere finished and 
set in their place the glazier and his 
men looked round at their workshop 
under the roof* picked up their tools, 
and climbed down for the last time. 
They knew they had " done a good job,” 
and they smiled when they saw the 
sunlight streaming through their great 
pointed windows. But even then the 
master glazier was critical. There was 
a piece there he would like to alter. 
By the time he was an old man he used 
to say that he was just beginning to 
know something about stained glass. 

Cartloads of Lovely Glass 

He died and 'was buried ; generations 
came and went; centuries came and 
went. The face of England changed. 
Different-looking men trod her streets. 
But the cathedrals remained. For five 
hundred and fifty years Salisbury kept 
unharmed the lovely glass that the 
glazier and his men had put there. 

Then a 'terrible thing happened. 
About 1780 the authorities gave per¬ 
mission to a man to renovate and alter 
the cathedral. This man cared nothing 
for the old stained glass. Whole cart¬ 
loads of glass were taken 1 from the 
windows and shot into a ditch which 
was then being levelled up. 

Later on important remains of this 
very precious glass were put together 
in the west window, merely serving 
as a kind of setting for pieces of foreign 
glass that had been given to the cathe¬ 
dral. Among them were fragments 
of the beautiful Jesse Tree. 

Found in an Old Workshop 

Not long ago it was found that these 
western windows needed strengthening. 
Then the happy idea was conceived of 
setting together all the old English glass 
and making it the chief part of a new 
window, instead of a setting for foreign 
pieces. The bits were collected with 
infinite care. Also a good many lpvely 
scraps were found in the old glazier’s 
workshop—the bits the men had thrown 
aside, looking for better. It was a 
splendid rescue of what might have 
been entirely lost. 

These exquisite and priceless relics 
of a great art have been put together, 
helped out discreetly by pieces of new 
English glass, and now we have the 
Jess.e. window in Salisbury Cathedral. 
It is a triumph of love and care, a 
symbol of those distant years of Gothic 
art which are our greatest inheritance. 


THE FEAR OF WAR 

HOW IS IT TO BE GOT 
RID OF? 

The Plan Now Before the 
League of Nations 

WHY OUR GOVERNMENT 
DOES NOT LIKE IT 

An important difference of opinion 
has arisen among supporters of the 
League of Nations as-to the next step 
that should be taken to lessen the 
possibility of war. 

Committees of the League have for 
some time been threshing out a system’ 
by which it w^s hoped at one step to 
diminish both the fear of war and the 
armed preparation for war. The system 
has been embodied in a draft treaty, which 
the nations were invited to consider 
before the meeting of the League As¬ 
sembly at Geneva next month. 

The British. Government has now 
decided against the plan, and has issued 
a long statement in defence of its action. 

The Competition in Armaments 

When the League was formed it was 
felt to be of the greatest importance 
jthat the competition in armaments 
should cease, and mutual reduction of 
armaments should begin. Members 
of the League gave each other in the 
Covenant general assurances of mutual 
help against aggression, but it was felt 
that these were not sufficiently precise 
and binding to produce the effect desired. 

The draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
therefore proposed that groups of neigh¬ 
bouring nations should bind themselves 
to come to each other’s assistance in 
the eventof an act of aggression, provided 
that the nation attacked had first reduced 
its armaments in accordance with an 
agreed programme of disarmament. 
The signatories were to agree to accept 
a decision by the Council of the League, 
within four days of the outbreak of 
hostilities, as to who Was the aggressor, 
and to put their'arms at the service of 
the Council. 

A Question of Security 

It is this proposal which tlie British 
Government has rejected, for reasons 
carefully explained in a despatch to the 
Secretary-General cf the League. 

The British Government is convinced 
that most countries would regard the 
security given by promises of assistance 
under such conditions insufficient to 
warrant them in reducing their arma¬ 
ments. It thinks, on the other hand, 
that this cpuntry, at any rate, would 
have actually to increase its navy rather 
than reduce it if it were to be sure of 
being able to give the assistance promised. 

It thinks the Council of the League, of 
which great countries like America, 
Germany, and Russia are not members, 
and which was formed merely as an 
advisory body, is not fitted for such 
tremendous authority over the members 
as the Treaty proposes to confer upon it. 

A Three Months Wait 

It thinks the Council might fail to 
agree who was the aggressor, or that it 
might take longer than four days to do 
so, and that the mobilisation of help 
under its instructions would take so long 
as to be useless to the party attacked. 

It thinks, also, that the fear of a hostile 
or unfair award from such a. body might 
rather intensify than diminish the sense 
of the necessity of the war preparations it 
was intended to prevent. 

It is quite right to want to " do 
something ” to increase security, but we 
must be quite sure, before we do it that 
that is the effect it will have. The 
C.N. believes that the .right v r ay will be 
found, and in any case it remembers 
that the nations in the League are 
pledged, even when they decide on a 
war, to wait three months before 
beginning it. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked 011 postcards : 
one question o'n'each card, with name "and 
.address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

Which is the Weather Side of a Ship? 
That side on which the.wind blows. 

To what Country does Spitsbergen 
. Belong? 

: Norway’s sovereignty over Spitsbergen 

has now been recognised. 

What are Dividers for? 

These small compasses are used by 
draughtsmen for measuring distances on 
paper when making their drawings. 

Is the Great Oxford Dictionary, Begun 
in 1888 , Completed Yet? 

No ; but it is almost complete, only a 
small part of one or two letters at the end 
of the alphabet still remaining unfinished. 
What is a Swan Upping ? 

This is the name given to the annual 
marking of swans on the River Thames. 
It is so called because the birds are marked 
on the upper mandible. 

How many Eggs does a Cuckoo Lay in 
a Season ? 

A cuckoo is said to lay from five to eight 
eggs in a season, though more than one 
cuckoo’s egg is rarely found in any one nest. 

What is a Condominium ? 

The. joint control of a State’s affairs 
vested in two or more other States. The 
word is used of the control of the Sudan by 
Britain and Egypt. 

What is a Minafak ? 

This is an Eskimo word, and means a 
crest or ridge of rock appearing above the 
surface of the inland ice in Greenland. 
The word is now used to describe any 
similar form elsewhere. 

Why do People Shed Tears when Hurt? 

Tears moisten the eyeball, protect it 
from getting too dry, and carry off small 
particles; but why tears should be pro¬ 
duced by emotion, or under the influence 
of pain, is still unknown. 

Where and What is the Yildiz Kiosk ? 
The Yildiz Kiosk is a building in Con¬ 
stantinople which was formerly a pleasure 
resort of the Sultans of Turkey, and was 
adopted as a permanent abode by Abdul 
Hamid II in 1876. 

What is the Origin ofthe Toby Jug? 

These quaint jugs, in the form of a stout 
old man, originated in the eighteenth 
century, and probably represented Uncle 
Toby, or Captain Shandy, the uncle of 
Tristram Shandy, one of the chief characters 
in Sterne’s, novel of that name. 

On what Principle does a Rocket Work? 

When we light the touch paper this fires 
a mixture of chemicals in the rocket case, 
rapid combustion takes place, in which a 
large quantity of gas is generated, and this, 
being shot out at the back, pushes the rocket 
case forward into the air. 

Who was the Author of Annie Laurie ? 

This song was written by William 
Douglas, of Fingland, Kirkcudbright. Annie 
Laurie was a real person, the eldest of the„ 
three daughters of Sir Robert Laurie of 
i Maxwclton, and in 1709 she married James 
Fergusson -of - Craigdarroch, and became 
the mother of Alexander Fergusson; the 
hero of Burns's song The Whistle. 

Why do most Churches Lie East and 
West ? 

This position for a church, in Europe, is 
very ancient, and is due to the fact that 
from olden times Christians faced east when 
praying, that being the direction of light, 
of the Crucifixion and Ascension, and, 
according to tradition, of Paradise. Altars 
were placed at the east end of the churches. 
How do Rats Move Eggs from Place to 
Place ? 

Partly by rolling them and partly by 
lifting them with their forepaws, two rats 
often cooperating in. the work. ' They 
have been watched conveying eggs down¬ 
stairs, and even upstairs, without breaking 
them. A sea captain at Boston, in Lin¬ 
colnshire, watched a line of rats hand eggs 
to one another from an egg-basket to their 
hole, with their forepaws. 

Have Horseshoes any Connection with 
the Moon ? 

One theory to account for horseshoes 
being used to bring luck is that they 
represent by their shape the crescent Moon, 
and take us back to the worship of Astarte, 
the Moon goddess. Animals left in the 
fields at night used to wear crescent moons, 
and there is a reference to this in Judges, 
chapter 8, verse 21, which speaks of “ orna¬ 
ments like the Moon ’ ’ on the camels’ necks 
(see the marginal reading). The brass 
crescents worn by modern cart horses are 
said to be a relic of this superstition. 


VENUS HIDDEN BY 
THE MOON 

PLANET PASSES BEHIND 
THE EARTH’S SATELLITE 

Interesting Spectacle in the 
Afternoon Sky 

THE TWO CRESCENTS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Next Tuesday tlie magnificent orb of 
Venus, which is exceptionally radiant 
just now in the morning sky before 
sunrise, will pass behind the Moon. 

As the event takes place about 18 
minutes past one in the afternoon in 
the latitude of London, it maybe thought 
impossible to observe it, but this is not 
so. Venus can be seen while tlie Sun 
is shining, if the sky is clear and the 
observer knows where to look. 

In the north of England the time of 
disappearance will be about 15 minutes 
earlier, Edinburgh and Glasgow about 



The Occultation of- Venus by the Moon 


22 minutes earlier, and farther north 
earlier still; other latitudes north of 
London in proportion; while in south¬ 
west England Venus will pass just 
below the Moon. 

To find the exact spot we must 
first find the Moon, and this is generally 
quite easy in the daytime on a clear day. 
On Tuesday, at about midday, our 
satellite will be a broad crescent, as 
shown in the picture, and her faint 
image will be found high up in the south¬ 
western sky, midway between the horizon 
and overhead—but nearer overhead. 
Now, if we search the sky to the left of 
the Moon, Venus should be seen quite 
distinctly as a brilliant, white point of 
light. At 12.15 she will be about the 
Moon’s diameter away from our satellite, 
and during the next hour will appear 
gradually to approach the southern 
cusp of the Moon, and at 1.18 p.m. will 
slowly vanish behind it. 

For 24 minutes, the planet will be 
hidden while the Moon passes in front. 
The reappearance of Venus will be most 
spectacular, because she will appear to 
come into existence out of nowhere, 
being perceived first as a very tiny 
speck of light against the blue of the sky, 
gradually growing in intensity till she is 
clear of the invisible part of the Moon. 

The Giant and the Dwarf 

After the reappearance of Venus she 
may be. followed as she appears gradually 
to travel away to the right from the 
Moon. Actually it is the Moon that is 
doing nearly all the travelling; the 
motion of Venus in the opposite direc¬ 
tion appearing very small owing to her 
much greater distance. 

Seen through even a small astro¬ 
nomical telescope, both Venus and the 
Moon are crescents, though Venus is very 
near to the half-moon shape. They 
both face the same way and will appear 
like giant and dwarf, tlie Moon large, 
pale, and ghostly, Venus as a sharp and 
brilliant little dwarf. The dwarf will 
appear to be gradually devoured by the 
giant, as it disappears, bit by bit, behind 
the end of the lower horn of our satellite. 

The reappearance of Venus will be 
exceptionally remarkable. First the 
southern cusp of Venus will appear 
like a tiny toe from behind the dark 
part of the Moon, then the toe will grow* 
into a- foot, and finally the beautiful 
broad crescent of Venus will emerge 
into the bright blue sky. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. Venus is in the east in the morn¬ 
ing. In the evening Mars is south-east, Jupiter 
and Saturn south-west, and Mercury west. 
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EAGLE FEATHER 


A Tale of White Men 
Among the Red Men 

CHAPTER 61 
Danny to the Rescue 

avid did not leave his post. He 
suspected that the shower of 
burning arrows behind him might 
be a-ruse of the Indians to bring 
the defenders of the fort to that 
side, and leave his part unprotected. 

One or two arrows that fell near 
him he extinguished with his foot, 
and saw that the flint arrowheads 
had been wrapped in flax and the 
inner oily fibre of the shellbark 
hickory. These had been ignited 
and shot over the stockade. 

Those that fell inside the court 
were extinguished easily, and Nancy 
with some of the other women 
swept the others off the sloping 
roofs of the houses. 

It was, as David had suspected, 
only a ruse, for a moment later a 
wild attack was concentrated on the 
side of the stockade where David 
was. 

How terrible the firing from the 
Indians was can be understood by 
the fact that after the historic 
nine days' siege of Boonesborough, 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
of flattened bullets were picked 
up outside the walls. This took no 
account of those that had embedded 
themselves in the walls.. Every 
loophole was a target for thousands 
of bullets, for the French counted 
no amount of ammunition wasted 
if only the English could be driven 
from that important stronghold on 
Boonesborough Plain. 

Firing from the loopholes, then, 
was dangerous business. But the 
settlers accomplished it, and almost 
every shot hit its mark. 

Day after day passed, and the 
settlers grew grey and haggard 
from lack of sleep. They dared 
not leave their posts. Food was 
snatched in hasty mouthfuls from 
the women, who brought it round 
to the men on duty. 

One day Danny came to David. 

V Something strange is going on 
at the foot of the slope near the 
river/' he said, " I've been watch¬ 
ing for about an hour, and there’s 
a muddy streak running down the 
centre.” 

A spell of unusually warm 
weather for that time of year had 
broken up the ice. 

" Go and tell Daniel Boone," said 
David, without looking round. He 
dared not take his eyes from the 
loophole, lest an Indian should 
creep up under the wall, 

A few moments filter Boone, who 
had left his daughter Jemima, an 
excellent shot, at his post for the 
moment, came over to David. 

" Danny has made an important 
discovery," he said. " The Indians 
are digging a tunnel towards the 
fort. They intend to mine us ! " 

" I never heard of an Indian 
digging," said David. "The 
Frenchman must have thought pf 
that. What shall we do ? " 

" I should think a counter-mine 
is our only chance," replied Boone. 
" But who is to dig it ? The men 
dare not leave their posts." 

" Nanc3 r can take my place here 
for a few' hours," said David, " and 
I will dig." 

" It’s the only thing to do," 
agreed Boone. " The women must 
take the rifles and the men the 
spades." 

It meant incredible labour, for the 
men and women of Boonesborough 
were already exhausted by their 
long days and nights of sleepless 
watching. But they could expect 
no quarter from the Indians now. 
Horrible tortures awaited them if 
the savages once got to the garrison. 

No Indian siege had ever lasted so 
long as this. 

The American redskin was highly 


& © Set down b 

John Halden 

temperamental in his fighting. 
His method was surprise attack, and 
he felt no shame in giving up an 
unsuccessful attempt to w^ait for 
a more favourable opportunity. 
The fact that the Indians kept at 
the siege of Boonesborough so long 
was due entirely to the influence 
of de Quindre. 

Blackfish divided his braves into 
two. parties. They stood watch 
and watch. The terrible fire against 
the stockade kept up incessantly. 
So did the digging. And yet all the 
time half the warriors were resting, 
so that they could return to the 
attack fresh and unwearied. 

Within the fort no such respite 
was possible. The men and women 
clung to the loopholes or dug* at 
the counter-trench, dizzy and faint 
with fatigue. The water in the 
reservoirs grew lower and lower. 
The cattle grew thin and famished, 
and many of them died. 

" Throw the earth you dig up 
over the stockade! ordered Boone; 

" the Indians will know we under¬ 
stand what they are doing, and will 
give up, perhaps." 

The Indians, however, cheerfully 
continued their digging, and the 
sound of it could be plainly heard, 
rapidly approaching the garrison. 

One of the favourite amusements 
of the Redskins, when off duty, was 
to gather in little groups safely out 
of rifle range, and taunt and insult 
the garrison at the top of their voices. 

" What arc you doing down 
there ? " called Boone one day. 

" We digging right along under 
you ! " was the confident answ r cr. 

" Going to blow you straight up into 
the sky, soon ! You better give up.” 

" We know a better trick than 
that! " answered Boone. But 
there was not so much confidence 
in his heart as in his tone. 

Then one night the concentrated 
attack for which the Indians had 
been preparing took place. In. 
some way the Indians succeeded in 
lodging fire-bundles against the 
part of the stockade least well de¬ 
fended. These were ignited, and a 
rain of burning arrows concentrated 
on that place. 

At the same time, several hundred 
warriors swarmed round the other 
sides of the stockade, keeping the 
men so busy at their loopholes that 
they dared not leave them to put 
out the fire. 

This terrible danger had to be 
left to the women and children. 
They swept the flaming arrows off 
with brooms as best they could, but 
the arrows came down like hail. 
Then Danny showed the stuff he 
was made of. 

Jumping on the roof of one of 
the houses that was all ablaze, he 
stamped out the flames, picking up 
the fire arrows and flinging them 
off, throwing down on the fire under 
the wall the buckets of water that 
were passed up to him. 

He seemed like one possessed. 
The fire of the Indians was con¬ 
centrated on him, of course. 

" Come on ! " he screamed, " you 
can’t hit me ! " 

Indeed, it seemed to those.below 
that he was under special protec¬ 
tion. Bullets rained all about him. 
As he worked some went through 
his clothes. One carried off his hat. 
One went through his arm, but he 
did not feel it, and worked on. 

At last, when the roof was clear, 
he jumped off, and would have 
climbed on another blazing roof, 
but his mother saw the blood 
streaming from his arm and held him 
back. 

His heroism had had a strange 
effect. 

" The Indians have stopped 
firing," said someone, awestruck. 

Indeed, there were no longer any 


bullets coming from that side of the 
fort. It was still blazing, however, 
from the fire bundles outside the 
walls, which the settlers could not. 
reach. 

Then the historic miracle hap¬ 
pened. 

A thunderstorm had been slowly 
gathering, unnoticed either by the 
absorbed settlers or by the attack¬ 
ing Indians. Now it suddenly broke, 
and rain streamed down in torrents. 

It was a rainstorm like that which 
had forced David and his friends 
to take refuge in the bear’s den. 
The blazing. Stockade steamed and 
flickered and finally went out amid 
yells of dismay from the Indians 
and of triumph from the settlers. 

CHAPTER 62 

Peace at Last 

’’Uiie attack did not cease for more 
than a few hours, however. 
Then it was renewed with vigour. 

The chiefs themselves led it this 
time. Blackfish stormed one side of 
the fort with two hundred picked 
warriors; de Quindre led against 
another side with his men; and 
Moluntha took another. Some of 
the settlers were disabled. 

If the Indians had known how 
few were left at their rifles they 
would have taken the fort then and 
there. . But they did not know. 
The children still saw to it that the 
fort seemed full of men. Hats 
appeared at every loophole, and 
were shot full of holes. 

At nightfall the attack ceased 
for the time. The settlers still at 
their posts saw a great council fire 
kindled in the woods under a tent. 

And this is what was happening 
at that council fire. 

Eagle Feather had not been 
present at. the /first attack on 
Boonesborough. He had been 
ordered to wait for a contingent of 
Shawnee warriors who were coming 
from another village. He and the 
others had come up just before the 
last ferocious attack, when the 
walls of the town had been fired. 

He had seen Danny leap on the 
roof of the house and, under an in¬ 
cessant fire, so terrible that it seemed 
no one could have withstood it for a 
minute, put out the flames. Eagle 
Feather knew at once, of course, 
that Danny had succeeded in his 
seemingly impossible escape from 
Cornstalk’s village. But Eagle 
Feather did not say so. He kn^w 
that the Indians believed Danny 
dead. 

"See!" he had cried. " Owa- 
neeye fights on the side of the 
settlers. He sends the ghost of a 
boy who is dead to fight for his 
father’s dwelling." 
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The superstitious Indians looked 
closer, and saw that it was indeed 
Danny. Obviously rifle fire is of 
no use against a ghost. Therefore 
they had ceased firing in awe and 
wonderment. 

By nightfall the . report had 
spread to all the. warriors. Eagle 
Feather confirmed it. The Shawnee 
braves were tired of the siege, in 
any case. They hated digging, and 
they had never fought steadily for 
so long in their lives. 

" Owaneeye sends his ghosts 
from the Happy Hunting Ground 
to fight for the White Man ! " he 
repeated over and over. "His 
elements, the rain and the thunder 
alike, are allied on their side." 

The morale of, the superstitious 
Indians was shattered. De Quindre 
was helpless. Blackfish had been 
gravely wounded in the fight, and 
was unable to impose his will in his 
old autocratic way. 

" We will fight no longer," said 
the Indians. " We cannot prevail 
against ghosts and the power of the 
thunder god." 

De . Quindre argued desperately 
with them. 

" I will give you enough guns 
and ammunition to vanquish all 
your Indian enemies ! " he cried. 

" You will be invincible against the 
Mohawks, the Cherokees, the Algon- 
quins, w r ho have but few fire 
weapons. All will be made to pay 
tribute to the Shawnees, if you will 
but hold out one day longer." . 

Some of the more ambitious 
Indians were inclined to listen to 
these promises, for they knew that 
de Quindre spoke not as one man 
but as a representative of the 
French nation. 

" We need but take a great charge 
of gunpowder into the tunnel you 
have dug," he said, pursuing his 
advantage. " Wc are near enough 
now to blow up the whole fort. 
Will you let your labour of days 
go for naught ? ’’ 

At this moment a single Indian 
came running into the council of 
warriors. 

" The tunnel has caved in ! " he 
cried. 

Everyone rose in consternation 
and went to see. It was true. The 
earth over the ill-dug tunnel had 
been soaked through by the rain, and 
had loosened, with the result the 
messenger had told. 

De Quindre saw the wreck of his 
plans with unconcealed rage. 

"To the attack ! ” he screamed, 
beside himself. " We shall get 
them yet 1 " 

But Eagle Feather stood motion¬ 
less on a heap of stones thrown up 
by the diggers. He gave one look 
toward the stockade walls, with an 
expression of tenderness on his face, 
then turned to the warriors, his 
eyes blazing in the sunset. 

" Owaneeye has spoken ! " he 
cried, aud the warriors, discouraged 
and sick of the fight, took up the 
cry, " Owaneeye has spoken ! " 

If they had known all, however, 
their cry would have been changed 
somewhat nearer the truth, " Eagle 
Feather has spoken 1 " 

In the morning the weary settlers 
rubbed their eyes. 

" Surely, surely that is not a 
retreat! " 

But it was. The Indians, with the 
fuming de Quindre begging them, 
threatening them, raging at them to 
stay, were stolidly packing Up their 
effects and starting on the return to 
their villages. They had had enough 
of fighting against ghosts and „the 
beloved of Owaneeye. 

And David that morning picked 
up within the walls of the fort a 
single arrow, painted with .the 
insignia of the Cornstalk family. 
Round it was wrapped a thin scrap 
of parchment. It read : 

"To my beloved brother David 
and my little brother Danny, I 
hope to have been of some service. 
If the Great. Spirit wills may we 
meet in happier times." 

THE END 


Who Was He ? 

A Great Educator 

'“There are a few outstanding 
cases of great men follow¬ 
ing in their great fathers’ foot¬ 
steps, and continuing the work 
that their parents did, and one 
of the most striking of these is 
the case of a distinguished scholar 
who, with his father, did much 
for English education in the 
nineteenth century. 

The father was headmaster 
of a great public school, and his 
influence is felt today, and 
the son became an inspector of 
schools and did splendid work 
for elementary education. 

He travelled on the Continent 
on behalf of the British Govern^ 
ment, investigating the methods 
followed in the schools and 
universities of many countries. 

But he was more than an 
educationalist. He was a dis¬ 
tinguished poet and critic. While 
at Oxford University he won the 
Newdigate Prize for English 
yerse, • and as he published 
various volumes. of poems his 
reputation grew till, in 1857, 
he was elected Professor of 
Poetry at his old university, a 
post which he retained with 
distinction for ten years. Two 
series of lectures which he de¬ 
livered to university students 
were published as books, and 
are still much read. 

It is as a critic, however, 
that he is most highly regarded, 
and he ranks with the very best 
critics in English literature. In 
his essaj r s he exposes with much 
ridicule and sarcasm all that is 
unieal and unlovely in life, and 
upholds the value of beauty and 
culture, pleading for an in¬ 
crease of sweetness and light. 

He once' said to a friend: 
" People think I can teach them 
style. What stuff it all is! Have 
something to say, and say it as 
clearly as you can. That is the 
only secret of style." 

He certainly succeeded • in 
fousing his countrymen out of 
their intellectual apathy and 
making them think. 

When he was 61 years old, 
Mr. Gladstone conferred on him 
a civil list pension of £250 a year, 
and thus enabled him to retire 
from the Civil Service. He went 
on a lecture tour to America, 
but had much difficulty in making 
himself heard distinctly by the 
great audiences which gathered. 

His poems and essays will 
give him a lasting place in the 
regard of his countrymen, but 
his personal life is little known, 
as he always discouraged the 
publication 
of biographical 
details about 
himself. To his 
friends he u 7 as 
known and 
loved as a man 
full of urban¬ 
ity, liveliness, 
quick sympa¬ 
thy, and never-failing humour. 
Flere is his portrait. Who w^as he; 
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Tf/?e Waving Harvests {F$end LiJ^e Seas of Qold ® 



DF MERRYMAN . 

“D ID you take the note to Mr. 

Brown, Tom?” asked a 
gentleman of his servant.. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man, “but 
I believe he is going blind.” 

“ Blind I Whatever do you 
mean ? ” 

“ Well, sir,” replied Tom, “ I am 
sure he cannot see properly, because 
when I went into the room he asked 
me where my hat was, and it was 
on my head all the time.” 

0 0 0 
What Am I ? 

]V[Y first is in window but not in 
glass, 

My second’s in tin but not in brass, 
My third is in rain but not in hail, 
My fourth is in letter but not in 
mail, 

My fifth is in railway but not in 
train, 

My sixth is in plateau but not in 
plain, 

My seventh is in soreness but not 
in ache, 

My eighth is in sleep but not in 
wake, 

My whole is a boon to all countries' 
today 

And a prominent part in the world 

doth play. Solution next week 

0 0 0 

HOW many insects live in houses ? 
Ten-ants. 

000 

A Hidden Word Puzzle 



When placed in their correct order the 
initial letters of the words represented fcy 
these pictures will spell the name of a 
northern country. Can you find out 
what it is ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 
Do You Live at Penge ? 

This name, spelt in old docu¬ 
ments Penceat, is a Celtic 
word meaning chief wood, and is 
no doubt a descriptive reference 
to woods which once stood in this 
district of South London. 


Why may carpenters believe there 
is no such thing as stone ? 
Because they never saw it. 


0 0 0 

From Pole to Pole 



(His style of speech is rather blunt), 
“ I do not mind repeating 


That from this pole 1 would-be free ; ~ 
A tadpole is the pole for me— 

It’s such delicious eating! ” 

□ 0 0 

Latest Information 

Jn a geography examination a small 
boy was asked “ What do you 
know about Birmingham ? ” £ 

He wrote: “ Birmingham is a 
large manufacturing town in the 
Midlands. Its call-sign is 5 I T, 
and the wave-length is 475 metres.” 

0 0 o 

A Puzzle in Rhyme 
]\|Y first transposed, with hateful 
. skill JL 

Its web perfidious weaves in vain; 
Finn as a rock, secure from ill, 

0 truth, thou art my second still. 
And ever wilt remain. 

If business press, or duty call, 

Try not, ye fair, to find my whole ; 
But when you’ve no more work to 
do. 

All duties well performed, may you 1 
Both find it and enjoy it, too. 

Answer next week 

□ 0 0 

What is a button ? 

A small event that often 

comes off. 

□ 0 □ 

Strangers I 

An ambitious young artist de¬ 

cided to give his wife, as a 
birthday present, a portrait of her 
and himself together. When the 
picture was finished he showed it 
to his small son, who said : 

“ That’s fine ! But who is the 
lady, Daddy ? ” s 

“ Why, that’s your mother.” 

After a long pause the boy 
•remarked: 

“Well, then, why have you 
painted her with a strange gentle¬ 
man ? ” 

□ 0 0 ' 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 9 
A Puzzle in Rhyme Dip-h-thong 
What Am i ? The face 
Monograms of the Zoo Animals 

Sea-lion, leopard 


Peter Puck Goes to Wembley 



In the Canadian building there is a model of the Prince of Wales in butter. 
Peter Puck wants to know if the horse will run in hot weather 


12 


Jacko Says Good-bye 

]\/[onkeyville-on-Sea grew more and more crowded as the 
*** summer went on. Excursion trains arrived every day, 
and, as Mrs. Jacko said, you could hardly see the beach for 
the people ; it was high time they went home. 

Mr. Jacko thought so too. He put on his glasses and called 
for a time table. 

Jacko didn’t want to go home a bit. He begged his mother 
to persuade Mr. Jacko to let them stay on. 

But Mrs. Jacko’s mind was made up. 

“ I don’t like all the noise,” she said. “ There’s no peace for 
anybody, what with all the people on the beach and the chara¬ 
bancs on the roads.” 

Jacko’s face dropped, but he wouldn’t, give in without a 
struggle. “ Tell you what, Mater/’ he said. “ I know a lovely 
cove right away from the crowd. I’ll take you there this after¬ 
noon, and you’ll want to stay at Monkeyviile for the rest of 
the summer ! ” 

Mrs. Jacko was rather doubtful about it. She thought 
it would be a long way to walk; but Jacko said they would 
be there in two shakes, and that he’d carry a deck-chair for 
her; .and so off they went. 

And when thev got to the cove Mrs. Jacko was delighted. 
It was round a corner of the cliff, and you couldn’t even see 



the pier. There wasn’t a sound to be heard, and Mrs. Jacko sat 
on her deck-chair with her parasol over her head to keep 
the sun off—and soon she was fast asleep ! 

Jacko was delighted. “ We’ll be here for the rest of the 
summer,” he said with a chuckle. 

But he wasn’t quite so hopeful when his mother woke up an 
hour later and they started off for home. The tide had come 
up, and they couldn’t get out of the cove !* 

Mrs. Jacko was terrified. ” We’ll be drowned ! ” she shrieked, 
waving her arms about in the air. 

Jacko had never been in such a fix in his life. He looked up 
at the cliffs and wondered if he could get his mother up them, 
but Mrs. Jacko wouldn’t hear of it. 

The only thing to do was to wade through the water. It 
wasn’t very deep, fortunately, and Jacko said he could manage 
it easily, and that he would carry his mother. 

Mrs. Jacko wouldn’t hear of that either for a long time ; 
•but at last she gave in and they started off. 

Jacko found it very hard going, but he managed to struggle 
along - somehow. Mrs. Jacko breathed again when they had 
only another yard or so to go. 

But suddenly Jacko stumbled—and the next minute Mrs. 
Jacko was sitting in the water ! 

She was simply furious when she scrambled out. 

“ I’ll see we go home tomorrow,” she declared. And they did. 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

The Cat of St. Anne 

Outside the churchyard of St. 
Anne, Soho, two Frenchmen 
have lately been seen daily 
arriving with a parcel. They 
are met and welcomed effusively 
by a black cat, which they fed 
and caressed, 

-A saucer of milk and some 
fish form a part of the menu. 
They have fed this cat for over 
two years, summer and winter, 
coming from a mile away. 

At one time they fed six cats 
there, and this is the last of the 
pensioners. If you speak to 
them they will tell you, in 
French, that though they, are 
none too well off, this cat shall 
never want anything. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Le chat de Ste Anne 

Devant le cimetiere de Ste 
Anne, Soho, on a vu derniere- 
ment deux Francais arriver 
chaque jour avec un paquet. A 
leur rencontre vient un chat 
noir, qui les accueille avec effu¬ 
sion, et qiTils caressent tout en 
lui donnant a manger. 

Une partie du menu se com¬ 
pose dYine ecuellee de lait et 
de poisson. 11 y a plus de deux 
ans qu’ils nourrissent ce chat, 
Fete comme l’hiver, apres avoir 
fait un traiet d’nn mille. 

Autrefois ils donnaient a man¬ 
ger a six chats, et celui-ci est le 
dernier des pensionnaires. Si 
vous adressez la parole a ces 
homines, ils vous diront, en 
francais, que bien que leurs res- 
sources soient modestes, ce chat 
ne manquera jamais de rien. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

What Stella Saw 

Ctella felt rather doleful 
^ because, while the others 
went for a picnic on the river, 
she was sitting all by herself 
in old Nannie’s lonely little 
kitchen. 

Old Nannie had once been 
Daddy’s nurse, and now she 
lived in a tiny cottage on the 
high road, and was so crippled 
with rheumatism that she never 
got out of bed. 

Sally, her niece, had come 
over to Stella’s house that 
morning, and asked if someone 
would come and take care of 
Nannie while she did some 
shopping in the town. 

Mother couldn’t go because 
she was too busy with baby, 
who was teething, and very 
fretful; and the boys were too 
noisy to be with a sick old 
lady; Betty was too fidgety, 
and Grade too little. 

So, of course, Stella had to 
give up the picnic and try to 
be glad that she could make 
herself-useful to Daddy’s kind 
old nurse. 

Nannie was asleep in the 
bedroom that opened out of the 
little kitchen. She said she 
had not had a wink of sleep all 
night, which made Stella dread¬ 
fully afraid to move and wake 
her up. 

So she sat as still as a 
mouse by the kitchen window 
and watched the road, which 
looked very dusty and not half 
so pretty as the river. 

Then suddenly something 
wonderful happened. An ele¬ 
phant passed. Then came 
another, and after it walked 
two camels. Stella had never 
seen a real elephant before, 
or a camel, and she was so 
excited that she nearly 
screamed aloud. 

She crept close up to the 
window and put her head out. 

Then came a great big van 
with a gilt top which shone like 
gold in the sunshine; followed 



She sat as still as a mouse 


by a zebra and lots of little 
cream-coloured ponies. 

There were more gilt-topped 
vans and big horses with 
lovely long tails which swept 
the ground, and then came a 
bright red caravan drawn by 
four white horses. 

When Nannie awoke after 
her nice sleep and heard all 
about it, she said: “ Well, 
I’m glad that the travelling 
circus passed by just while a 
good little girl was watching a 
sick old woman.” 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine,/ the monthly the whole' world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of- the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book, for children in the world. 
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Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere Inland and abroad 
for 11 s. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of *each month, is posted anywhere, except 
. Canada, for 14s.; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See-below. 


SCOUTS OF MANY LANDS v FOX CUB PETS • LIGHTSHIP AS A RESTAURANT 



Thn Orpat Brotherhood of Nations— A remarkable group of Boy Scouts from many lands gathered in London for the recent Jamboree. Beading from the left the places represented are Madras, 
B eng a I , NataI, C a i ro , Malta/Ceyfon Tj ama i ca , P Tasmania, India, Palestine, Assam, Malaya, Bombay, Ceylon, Switzerland, Cape Colony, Transvaal, New South Wales, and India 



Fox Cubs as Pets—Two little fox cubs found under a gar¬ 
den workshop near Reading, which are now being brought 
up as pets. They are becoming quite tame and friendly 





Lightship as a Restaurant—The old Solway Firth 
lightship which broke from her moorings and was 
washed ashore is now being used as a cafe at SiMoth 



Little Friends of England—A class of Latvian school¬ 
girls who are learning English in their northern home 
and are all regular readers of the C.N. See page 5 


Growing Herbs for Food and Medicine— Over four hundred varieties Gathering the Water Li lies—Water lilies are grown for 

of herbs are cultivated in plantations near Chalfont St. Peter, in the market on a farm at L.ngfleld, Surrey, and here we 

Buckinghamshire, and these children are helping to gather the crop see the blossoms being gathered by women workers 




London by the Sea—The London school children now on holiday who have been unable 
to go to the seaside have been given some of the advantages of the beach^n the London 
parks which provide sand heaps for their amusement. This picture, looking like a 
scene at the seaside, shows a view of the crowded sands at Bishops Park, Fulham 


The Scouts Carry their Bridge— One of the great features at most Boy Scout displays 
nowadays is bridge-building, the boys of many troops being almost as expert as engineers* 
The Scouts shown here are in the arena at Wembley carryinq the bridge which they have 
just built As can be seen, the bridge is a thoroughly workmanlike piece of construction 


scene as me scaai- -- - ■ - - - ---.-------— 

1 ^MILLION WANDERERS ON THE FACE O F THE EARTH-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 


































